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'  "HIS  Volume  contains  merely  a  selection  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn. 

He  painted  the  portraits  of  a  large  number  of  eminent  men,  and  it  would  be 
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present  collection,  but  he  is  not  without  hope  that  a  second  series  may  be  called  for. 

The  Publisher  desires  here  to  express  his  great  obligations  to  those  who  have  assisted 
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SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN. 


OIR  HENRY  RAEBURN  is  the  greatest  of  Scottish  portrait-painters.  Others  may 
have  painted  one  or  more  excellent  portraits :  we  have  Sir  George  Harvey’s 
Mrs.  Horn — a  veritable  Mater  Scotorum — and  his  Professor  Wilson,  and  my  father,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Jas.  Crum ;  Duncan’s  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  magical  likeness  of 
himself;  Geddes’s  Wilkie,  so  finely  engraved  in  brown  by  Ward,  also  his  old  “Sicily” 
Brydone  reclining  on  his  sofa — an  exquisite  piece;  the  Provost  of  Peterhead  by  Sir 
John  Watson  Gordon;  “The  Man  of  Feeling”  by  Colvin  Smith ;  and  Dr.  Wardlaw  by 
Macnee;  but  none  of  these  have  given  to  the  world  such  a  profusion  of  masterpieces. 
Indeed,  Sir  Henry’s  name  may  stand  with  those  of  the  world’s  greatest  men  in  this 
department  of  Art— Titian  and  Tintoretto,  Vandyck  and  Rubens,  Velasquez  and 
Rembrandt,  Sir  Joshua,  Gainsborough,  and  Hogarth  (witness  his  Captain  Coram). 
There  is  a  breadth  and  manliness,  a  strength  and  felicity  of  likeness  and  of  character, 
and  a  simplicity  and  honesty  of  treatment,  which  are  found  only  in  men  of  primary  genius. 

Of  the  great  masters  of  portraiture,  Velasquez  is  the  one  whom  Raeburn  most 
resembles.  Wilkie, — a  first-rate  Art  critic, — writing  from  Madrid,  where  one  must  go  to 
feel  the  full  power  of  the  great  Spaniard,  says,  “  There  is  much  resemblance  between  him 
and  the  works  of  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  English  school ;  but  of  all,  Raeburn 
resembles  him  most,  in  whose  square  touch  in  heads,  hands,  and  accessories  I  see  the  very 
counterpart  in  Velasquez  ”  Nothing  can  be  happier  than  the  expression  “square  touch” 
as  characteristic  of  the  handling  of  both,  and  with  Raeburn  it  must  have  been  like- 
mindedness,  not  imitation,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  saw  almost  any  of 
the  works  of  this  great  master. 

Raeburn  stands  nearly  alone  among  the  great  portrait-painters,  in  having  never 
painted  anything  else.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  was  without  the  ideal  faculty.  No 
man  can  excel  as  a  portrait-painter — no  man  can  make  the  soul  look  out  from  a  face, 
who  wants  it.  Richmond  pleasantly  put  it,  and  truly,  to  Professor  Syme,  when  he  first 
showed  him  the  noble  drawing  of  himself,  well  known  by  Hoiks  engraving ;  the  great 
surgeon,  after  scrutinizing  it  with  his  keen  and  honest  eyes,  exclaimed,  laughing,  “  Yes,  it  is 
like  ;  but  then — it  is  good-looking !  ”  “  Ah  !  you  see,”  said  the  artist,  “  we  do  it  lovingly .” 
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SIR  HENRY  RAEBURN. 


The  best  likeness  of  a  man  should  be  the  ideal  of  him  realized.  As  Coleridge  used  to  say, 
“  A  great  portrait  should  be  liker  than  its  original ;  it  should  contain  more  of  the  best,  more 
of  the  essence  of  the  man  than  ever  was  in  any  one  living  look.”  In  these  two  qualities 
Raeburn  always  is  strong;  he  never  fails  in  giving  a  likeness  at  once  vivid,  unmistakeable, 
and  pleasing.  He  paints  the  truth,  and  he  paints  it  in  love. 

This  eminent  Scotsman  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  on  the  Water  of  Leith— now  a  part 
of  Edinburgh — on  the  4th  of  March  1756.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  sturdy  Border  stock 
— reiving,  pastoral  lairds — and  probably  took  their  name  from  Raeburn,  a  hill-farm 
in  Annandale  still  held  by  Sir  Walter’s  kinsfolk.1  Raeburn  was  left  an  orphan  at  six, 
and  was  educated  in  Heriot’s  Hospital  or  “  Wark,”  as  it  was  called.  He  is  one  of  the  sin¬ 
gularly  few  of  those  brought  up  in  this  Scottish  Christ’s  Hospital,  who  became  distinguished 
in  after  life — a  curious  contrast  to  the  scholars  of  the  great  London  School.  At  fifteen  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  He  early  showed  his  turn  for  Art.  He  caricatured  his 
comrades,  and  by  and  bye,  without  any  teaching,  made  beautiful  miniatures  of  his  friends. 
After  his  time  was  out,  he  set  himself  entirely  to  portrait-painting,  giving  up  miniature, 
and  passing  from  its  delicacies  and  minuteness  at  once  to  his  bold  “  square  touch  ”  in  oil. 
He  had  to  teach  himself  everything, — drawing,  the  composition  of  colours,  in  which  doubt¬ 
less  he  employed  largely  Opie’s  well-known  mixture,  “  With  Brains,  Sir.”  About  this  time 
the  young  Herioter  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  cynic,  lawyer,  and  wit,  John  Clerk, 
afterwards  Lord  Eldin,  then  a  young  advocate,  fond  of  pictures  and  of  painting,  in  which 
he  had  some  of  that  family  skill  which  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Blackburn  has  blossomed 
out  into  such  rare  and  exquisite  work.  Allan  Cunningham  tells  a  good  story  of 
this  time.  Both  were  then  poor.  Young  Clerk  asked  Raeburn  to  dine  at  his  lodgings. 
Coming  in,  he  found  the  landlady  laying  the  cloth  and  setting  down  two  dishes,  one 
containing  three  herrings,  and  the  other  three  potatoes.  “Is  this  a’?”  said  John.  “Ay, 
it ’s  a’ !  ”  “  A’ !  didn’t  I  tell  ye,  wumman,  that  a  gentleman  is  to  dine  wi’  me,  and  that  ye 

were  to  get  six  herrin’  and  six  potatoes  ?  ” 

When  twenty-two,  the  following  romantic  incident,  as  told  by  Allan  Cunningham, 
occurred — “  One  day  a  young  lady  presented  herself  at  his  studio,  and  desired  to  sit  for  her 
portrait ;  he  instantly  remembered  having  seen  her  in  some  of  his  excursions,  when,  with 
his  sketch-book  in  his  hand,  he  was  noting  down  fine  snatches  of  scenery ;  and  as  the 
appearance  of  anything  living  and  lovely  gives  an  additional  charm  to  a  landscape,  the 
painter,  like  Gainsborough  in  similar  circumstances,  had  admitted  her  readily  into  his 
drawing.”  He  found  that  she  had,  besides  beauty,  sensibility  and  wit— he  fell  in  love 
with  his  sitter,  and  made  a  very  fine  portrait,  now  at  Charlesfield.  The  lady,  Ann 


1  His  grandson  tells  me  that  Sir  Henry  used  to  say  he  was  a  Raeburn  of  that  ilk — his  forebears  having  had  it 
before  the  Scotts,  whose  it  is  now.  His  crest  is  a  Rae  or  Roe  deer. 
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Edgar,  daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Bridgelands,  became  in  a  month  after  this  his  wife, 
bringing  him  a  good  fortune,  good  sense,  and  an  affectionate  heart.  He  now  resolved  to 
visit  London  and  improve  himself  in  his  art.  He  was  introduced  to  Sir  Joshua,  and  often 
told  how  the  great  painter  counselled  him  to  go  to  Rome  and  worship  Michael  Angelo 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  study  his  “  terribile  via’’  and  how  in  parting  he  said,  “Young 
man,  I  know  nothing  of  your  circumstances ;  young  painters  are  seldom  rich  ;  but  if 
money  be  necessary  for  your  studies  abroad,  say  so,  and  you  shall  not  want  it.”  There  is 
little  record  of  his  life  at  Rome.  Byers,  Barry’s  antagonist,  gave  him  an  advice  he  ever 
after  followed,  and  often  spoke  of:  “Never  paint  any  object  from  memory,  if  you  can 
get  it  before  your  eyes.” 

From  his  return  to  Edinburgh  until  his  death,  his  life  was  busy,  happy,  and 
victorious.  Full- of  work,  eager,  hospitable,  faithful  in  his  friendships,  homely  in  his  habits, 
he  was  one  of  the  best-liked  men  of  his  time.  The  following  is  Cunningham’s  account  of 
him  Though  his  painting-rooms  were  in  York  Place,  his  dwelling-house  was  at  St. 
Bernard’s,  near  Stockbridge,  overlooking  the  Water  of  Leith, — a  romantic  place.  The  steep 
banks  were  then  finely  wooded  ;  the  garden  grounds  varied  and  beautiful ;  and  all  the 
seclusion  of  the  country  could  be  enjoyed,  without  the  remoteness.  The  motions  of  the 
artist  were  as  regular  as  those  of  a  clock.  He  rose  at  seven  during  summer,  took  breakfast 
about  eight  with  his  wife  and  children,  walked  up  to  his  great  room  in  32  York  Place,  now 
occupied  by  Colvin  Smith,  R.S.A.,  and  was  ready  for  a  sitter  by  nine;  and  of  sitters  he 
generally  had,  for  many  years,  not  fewer  than  three  or  four  a  day.  To  these  he  gave  an 
hour  and  a  half  each.  He  seldom  kept  a  sitter  more  than  two  hours ;  unless  the  person 
happened — and  that  was  often  the  case — to  be  gifted  with  more  than  common  talents.  He 
then  felt  himself  happy,  and  never  failed  to  detain  the  party  till  the  arrival  of  a  new  sitter 
intimated  that  he  must  be  gone.  For  a  head  size  he  generally  required  four  or  five 
sittings  :  and  he  preferred  painting  the  head  and  hands  to  any  other  part  of  the  body  : 
assigning  as  a  reason  that  they  required  least  consideration.  A  fold  of  drapery,  or  the 
natural  ease  which  the  casting  of  a  mantle  over  the  shoulder  demanded,  occasioned  him 
more  perplexing  study  than  a  head  full  of  thought  and  imagination.  Such  was  the  intuition 
with  which  he  penetrated  at  once  to  the  mind,  that  the  first  sitting  rarely  came  to  a  close 
without  his  having  seized  strongly  on  the  character  and  disposition  of  the  individual.  He 
never  drew  in  his  heads,  or  indeed  any  part  of  the  body,  with  chalk,- — a  system  pursued 
successfully  by  Lawrence ;  but  began  with  the  brush  at  once.  The  forehead,  chin,  nose, 
and  mouth  were  his  first  touches.  He  always  painted  standing,  and  never  used  a  stick  for 
resting  his  hand  on  ;  for  such  was  his  accuracy  of  eye,  and  steadiness  of  nerve,  that  he 
could  introduce  the  most  delicate  touches,  or  the  utmost  mechanical  regularity  of  line, 
without  aid,  or  other  contrivance  than  fair  off-hand  dexterity.  He  remained  in  his  paint¬ 
ing-room  till  a  little  after  five  o’clock,  when  he  walked  home,  and  dined  at  six.” 
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One  of  his  sitters  thus  describes  him  “  He  spoke  a  few  words  to  me  in  his  usual 
brief  and  kindly  way — evidently  to  put  me  into  an  agreeable  mood ;  and  then  having  placed 
me  in  a  chair  on  a  platform  at  the  end  of  his  painting-room,  in  the  posture  required,  set  up 
his  easel  beside  me  with  the  canvas  ready  to  receive  the  colour.  When  he  saw  all  was 
right,  he  took  his  palette  and  his  brush,  retreated  back  step  by  step,  with  his  face  towards 
me,  till  he  was  nigh  the  other  end  of  his  room ;  he  stood  and  studied  for  a  minute  more, 
then  came  up  to  the  canvas,  and,  without  looking  at  me,  wrought  upon  it  with  colour  for 
some  time.  Having  done  this,  he  retreated  in  the  same  manner,  studied  my  looks  at  that 
distance  for  about  another  minute,  then  came  hastily  up  to  the  canvas  and  painted  a  few 
minutes  more.  I  had  sat  to  other  artists ;  their  way  was  quite  different— they  made  an 
outline  carefully  in  chalk,  measured  it  with  compasses,  placed  the  canvas  close  to  me,  and 
looking  me  almost  without  ceasing  in  the  face,  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  outline  with  colour. 
They  succeeded  best  in  the  minute  detail — Raeburn  best  in  the  general  result  of  the 
expression  ;  they  obtained  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  little  touches  what  he  found  by 
broader  masses  ;  they  gave  more  of  the  man — he  gave  most  of  the  mind.” 

Like  Sir  Joshua,  he  placed  his  sitters  on  a  high  platform,  “shortening  the  features,  and 
giving  a  pigeon-hole  view  of  the  nostrils.  The  notion  is  that  people  should  be  painted  as 
if  they  were  hanging  like  pictures  on  the  wall,  a  Newgate  notion,  but  it  was  Sir  Joshua’s. 
Raeburn  and  I  have  had  good-humoured  disputes  about  this:  I  appealed  to  Titian,  Vandyck, 
etc.,  for  my  authorities;  they  always  painted  people  as  if  they  were  sitting  opposite  to  them, 
not  on  a  mountebank  stage,  or  dangling  on  the  wall.” 

This  great  question  we  leave  to  be  decided  by  those  who  know  best.  His  manner  of 
taking  his  likenesses  explains  the  simplicity  and  power  of  his  heads.  Placing  his  sitter  on 
the  pedestal,  he  looked  at  him  from  the  other  end  of  a  long  room,  gazing  at  him  intently 
with  his  great  dark  eyes.  Having  got  the  idea  of  the  man,  what  of  him  carried  furthest 
and  “  told,”  he  walked  hastily  up  to  the  canvas,  never  looking  at  his  sitter,  and  put  down 
what  he  had  fixed  in  his  inner  eye ;  he  then  withdrew  again,  took  another  gaze,  and 
recorded  its  results,  and  so  on,  making  no  measurements.  His  hands  are  admirably 
drawn,  full  of  expression,  and  plainly  portraits.  He  was  knighted  by  George  the  Fourth 
at  Hopetoun  House,  and  made  His  Majesty’s  Limner  for  Scotland  soon  after.  He  was  a 
Royal  Academician  for  some  years  before  his  death,  and  Member  of  the  Academies  of  New 
York  and  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  Florence  and  A  thens. 

Sir  Henry  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  8th  of  July  1823,  beloved  and  honoured 
by  all.  “  Honest  Allan”  sums  up  his  personal  character  thus  : — “  The  character  of  Raeburn 
appears  to  have  been  every  way  unblemished ;  he  was  a  candid  modest  man,  ever  ready  to 
aid  merit,  and  give  a  helping  hand  to  genius  in  art.  His  varied  knowledge,  his  agreeable 
manners,  his  numerous  anecdotes,  and  his  general  conversation,  at  once  easy  and  unaffected, 
with  now  and  then  a  touch  of  humorous  gaiety,  made  him  a  delightful  companion  ;  he  told 
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a  Scotch  story  with  almost  unrivalled  naivetd  of  effect ;  and  did  the  honours  of  a  handsome 
house  and  elegant  table  with  all  the  grace  of  a  high-bred  gentleman.  Through  life  he  dis¬ 
charged,  with  blameless  attention,  all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen.  His  pencil  never  kept 
him  from  his  place  in  church  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  days  of  trouble  he  was  a  zealous 
volunteer.  First  and  last,  among  all  the  children  of  art  no  one  was  ever  more  widely 
respected  than  Sir  Henry  Raeburn;  and  his  tall,  handsome  figure,  and  fine  open  manly 
countenance,  will  not  be  forgotten  for  many  a  day  in  ‘  the  place  which  knew  him.’  ” 

The  remarkable  collection  of  Photographs  from  Raeburn’s  Portraits  now  given  in  this 
volume,  though  wanting  the  charm  of  colour,  and  most  of  them  from  engravings — 
masterly  indeed,  but  still  inexpressive  in  some  degree  of  the  full  power  and  sweetness  of  the 
original — gives  us  a  good  sample  of  this  great  master’s  faculty  of  rendering  the  human 
countenance.  Arguing  from  those  we  know,  we  may  say  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
making  a  strong,  true  likeness  is  pre-eminent  in  Raeburn’s  work ;  he  seizes  the  essential 
features  and  expression,  which  make  the  man  to  differ  from  all  other  men  ;  and  he  gives  the 
best  of  him.  Take  that  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Spens  as  a  Royal  Archer;  we  do  not  know  a 
nobler  portrait ;  look  at  his  eye,  at  his  firm  legs,  at  his  gloved  hands,  at  the  cock  of  his 
bonnet.  At  his  feet  is  a  sturdy  Scotch  thistle,  bristling  all  over  with  Nemo  vie.  This 
great  picture  is  done  to  the  quick,  tense  with  concentrated  action,  and  that  arrow,  “  shot 
by  an  archer  strong” — you  know  the  next  instant  will  be  off  and  home.  There  is 
true  genius  here.  This  picture  is  now  in  Archers’  Hall ;  we  grudge  them  it — it 
should  be  seen  of  all  men. 

There  is  Dr.  Adam — the  perfection  of  a  Rector — firm,  reasonable,  loving.  The  holding 
out  the  hand  to  still  the  unseen  boys,  brings  to  mind  that  fine  story  of  him  when  dying  : 
lifting  up  his  thin  hand  he  said — “  But  it  grows  dark,  boys ;  you  may  go.”  Then  there  is 
Scott,  sitting  on  ruins,  his  dog  Camp — the  English  bull-terrier  on  whose  death-day  he  wrote 
saying  he  could  not  dine  out,  because  “  a  very  dear  friend  ”  had  died — at  his  feet ;  the  stern 
old  keep  of  Hermitage  in  the  distance — was  there  ever  a  more  poetic  picture  of  a  poet  ? 
Look  at  his  child-mouth — his  rapt,  brooding  eyes,  seeing  things  invisible,  peopling  the  past. 
Camp  with  his  unreflex,  animal  eyes  is  looking  as  only  dogs  look,  into  the  visible  and 
the  near.  What  cares  he  for  knights  of  old  and  minstrelsy  and  glamourye  ?  he  is  snuffing 
up  some  possible  foumart,  or  watching  the  twinkling  fud  of  a  vanishing  rabbit.  The 
replica  of  this  portrait  has  in  it  two  favourite  greyhounds  of  Sir  Walter,  “  Douglas  ”  and 
“  Percy,”  and  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  for  the  background. 

Then  look  at  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff.  What  a  thorough  gentleman — what  a  broad, 
sunny-hearted  Churchman !  Look  at  the  hands,  how  expressive  !  Again,  scan  Professor 
Robison.  Did  you  ever  see  a  dressing-gown  so  glorified  ?  and  the  nightcap,  and  the 

look  of  steady  speculation  in  the  eyes — a  philosopher  all  over. 
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John  Tait  and  Grandson.  This  is  the  only  photograph  in  this  collection  taken 
from  the  original.  Though  less  distinct  than  those  from  engravings,  there  is  a  depth  and 
richness  in  it  more  worthy  of  the  master.  Mr.  Tait  was  grandfather  to  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  little  mannie  gazing  at  the  watch  is  the  present  Sheriff 
of  Perthshire. 

Professor  Jardine — admirable !  the  very  man  to  draw  out  the  young  idea — knowing, 
regulative,  authoritative — gash. 

The  Earl  of  Hopetoun  and  his  horse — this  is  a  tour  de  force.  Here,  by  some  instinct 
we  know  not  of,  the  painter  makes  you  feel  that  the  Earl  is  six  feet  and  a  half  high, 
as  he  really  was.  His  horse  you  see  is  a  full-grown  charger,  sixteen  hands  at  least,  but 
how  his  master  towers  ! 

Tytler  of  Woodhouselee — look  at  the  power  of  the  hat. 

There  is  another  of  Scott — quite  different  but  very  fine — the  bluff,  cordial  man  of  the 
world — with  his  pleasant  mouth,  that  has  a  burr  in  it.  This  must  have  been  done  in  his 
prime. 

Francis  Horner — gentle  and  immoveable — the  Ten  Commandments  written  all  over 
his  face,  as  Sydney  Smith  said. 

John  Clerk,  his  “  herrin’ ”  friend,  ugly  and  snuffy,  shrewd  and  subtle;  the  crouching 
Venus  among  the  law-papers — beautifully  drawn — indicating  John’s  love  of  Art. 

Archibald  Constable,  the  handsome,  buirdly  bookseller  of  genius,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  more  of  its  enjoyment  from  Scott  than  it  is  aware  of,  and  to  whose  powers  and  worth 
and  true  place  in  the  literature  of  this  century,  his  son,  I  rejoice  to  see,  has  done  a  long- 
delayed  act  of  justice  and  of  filial  affection,  and  done  it  well. 

Lord  Newton,  full-blooded,  full-brained,  taurine  with  potential  vigour.  His  head 
is  painted  with  a  Rabelaisian  richness ;  you  cannot  but  believe,  when  you  look  at  the  vast 
countenance,  the  tales  of  his  feats  in  thinking  and  in  drinking,  and  in  general  capacity  of 
body  and  of  mind. 

“  Jamie  Balfour,”  in  the  act  of  singing  “  When  I  hae  a  saxpence  under  my  thoom.” 
You  hear  the  refrain — “  Toddlin’  hame,  toddlin’  hame,  round  as  a  neep  she  cam’  toddlin’ 
hame.”  Mr.  Melville  of  Hanley,  with  whom  have  perished  so  many  of  the  best  Edinburgh 
stories,  used  to  tell  how  he  got  this  picture,  which  for  many  years  hung  and  sang  in  his  hos¬ 
pitable  dining-room.  It  was  bought,  at  the  selling  off  of  the  effects  of  the  old  Leith  Golf- 
House,  by  a  drunken  old  caddy ,  for  30s.  Mr.  Melville  heard  of  this,  went  to  the  ancient 
creature,  and  got  it  for  40s.  and  two  bottles  of  whisky.  James  Stuart  of  Dunearn  offered 
him  (Mr.  Melville)  ^80  and  two  pipes  of  wine  for  it,  but  in  vain.  Sir  David  Wilkie 
coveted  it  also,  and  promised  to  pay  for  it  by  a  picture  of  his  own,  but  died  before  this  was 
fulfilled. 

Raeburn’s  own  portrait — handsome,  kindly,  full  of  genius.  How  is  it  that  all  painters 
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glorify  themselves  so  delightfully  ?  Look  at  Vandyck,  Nicolas  Poussin,  Hogarth,  Rubens, 
Sir  Joshua,  and  our  own  Duncan. 

Dugald  Stewart,  a  man  of  “  wecht,”  as  Chalmers  would  say. 

Neil  Gow,  playing  on  his  fiddle  to  please  himself,  and  succeeding — beautiful  expression 
of  giving  and  receiving  the  delight  of  music. 

Like  Sir  Joshua,  Raeburn  has  been  well  engraved  on  the  whole.  The  number  of 
his  engraved  portraits  is  remarkable,  greater  than  any  British  painter  except  Reynolds. 
Mr.  Drummond  has  125,  and  thinks  there  may  be  ten  or  fifteen  more.  Beugo’s  vigorous 
and  crisp  graver  has  rendered  worthily  Dr.  Spens,  “  lord  of  the  unerring  bow ;  ”  and  Charles 
Turner’s  brown  mezzotint  of  Sir  Walter,  and  those  of  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff  and  Professor 
Jardine  and  Robison,  and  many  others,  and  Walker’s  stippling  of  Lord  Hopetoun  and 
Scott,  are  masterpieces  of  their  art.  There  is  also  one  head  in  line  by  the  famous 
Sharpe,  besides  Ward  (painter  of  the  famous  Bull)  in  mezzotint. 

Raeburn  is  generally  said  to  have  failed  in  painting  ladies.  I  think  this  a  mistake. 
He  certainly  is  mainly  a  painter  of  men;  but  this  arose  very  much  from  his  having  more 
men  than  women  as  sitters.  Can  anything  be  more  homely — more  like  a  Scottish  gudewife , 
more  auld-farrant — than  Mrs.  Hamilton,  the  author  of  The  Cottagers  of  Glmburnie  and 
“  Mrs.  M'Clarty  ”  and  “  I  canna  be  fash’d,”  or  sweeter,  more  “  full  of  all  blessed  con¬ 
ditions,”  than  Mrs.  Scott  Moncrieff,  now  in  our  National  Gallery,  and  one  of  the  loveliest 
female  portraits  we  know  ?  as  also  is  Mrs.  Gregory,  now  in  Canaan  Lodge,  a  beautiful 
woman  and  picture.  Among  his  men  there  is  Adam  Rolland  in  his  Hessian  boots,  and  old 
Mr.  Braidwood  of  the  Caledonian  Insurance,  his  shrewd  canny  face  with  its  grey  eyebrows 
giving  the  lie  to  his  brown  wig. 

I  shall  mention  only  one  other  portrait,  it  is  of  the  true  heroic  type — the  full-length  of 
Lord  Duncan,  in  the  Trinity  House  of  Leith,  which  might  without  fear  hang  alongside  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  famous  Lord  Heathfield,  holding  the  key  of  Gibraltar  in  his  hand.  It  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  heroic  picture.  The  hero  of  Camperdown  and  captor  of  De  Winter  is  standing 
at  a  table  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  finger-tips — a  favourite  posture  with  Raeburn  ; 
the  right  hanging  quietly  at  his  side  and  its  distended  veins  painted  to  the  life.  It  is 
the  incarnation  of  quiet,  cheerful,  condensed  power  and  command.  The  eyes,  bright, 
almost  laughing  and  at  their  ease — the  mouth,  fixed  beyond  change,  almost  grim, — the 
whole  man  instinct  with  will  and  reserved  force.  The  colouring  is  exquisite,  and  the 
picture  in  perfect  condition. 

I  end  with  the  following-  excellent  estimate  of  Raeburn’s  merits  as  an  artist “  His 
style  was  free  and  bold,  his  colouring  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious.  He  had  a  peculiar 
power  of  rendering  the  head  of  his  figure  bold,  prominent,  and  imposing.  The  strict 
fidelity  of  his  representations  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed  to  his  invariable  custom 
of  painting,  whether  the  principal  figure  or  the  minutest  accessory,  from  the  person  or  the 
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thing  itself — never  giving  a  single  touch  from  memory  or  conjecture.  It  has  been  judi¬ 
ciously  said  that  all  who  are  conversant  with  the  practice  of  the  Art  must  have  observed 
how  often  the  spirit  which  gave  life  and  vigour  to  a  first  sketch  has  gradually  evaporated 
as  the  picture  advanced  to  its  more  finished  state.  To  preserve  the  spirit,  combined  with 
the  evanescent  delicacies  and  blendings  which  nature  on  minute  inspection  exhibits,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  perfection  of  art  to  which  few  have  attained.  If  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn 
fail  to  exhibit  this  rare  combination  in  that  degree,  to  this  distinction  they  will  always  have 
a  just  claim,  that  they  possess  a  freedom,  a  vigour,  and  a  spirit  of  effect,  and  carry  an  im¬ 
pression  of  grace,  life,  and  reality,  which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  amidst  thousands  of 
pictures,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  more  elaborate  execution  and  minute  finish.”  He 
recorded  men  rather  as  Fielding  than  as  Richardson, — had  they  handled  the  brush  instead 
of  the  pen, — would  have  done ;  still  the  perfection  is  when  both  qualities  are  at  their  best 
in  one  man,  as  in  Da  Vinci  and  Titian  and  Holbein. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  to  Charlesfield,  the  residence  of  Sir  Henry’s 
grandson,  L.  W.  Raeburn.  I  wish  I  had  been  there  before.  It  is  a  snug,  old  Scotch 
house  near  Mid-Calder,  on  a  burn  of  its  own,  which  paraffin  has  defiled  with  its  stench 
and  prismatic  films.  I  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  the  kindness  of  the  three  friends — 
who  showed  me  their  cherished  treasures,  and  who  inherit  the  simplicity,  heartiness, 
and  glowing,  rich  eyes  of  their  grandfather.  The  house  is  overrun  with  the  choicest 
Raeburns. 

In  the  lobby  there  is  a  big  man,  as  many  stones  weight  as  the  Claimant,  who  is 
handed  down  as  an  Irish  Duke.  Then  there  is  Francis  Jeffrey  when  in  his  prime — 
very  fine — keen  and  kindly,  the  beautiful,  sweet,  mobile  mouth,  the  rich,  brown  eyes.  A 
head  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon — finished  and  noble.  There  was  a  comico-tragic  story 
attached  to  this.  The  head  was  once  on  a  full-length  body  in  the  Highland  dress; 
there  being  so  little  room  in  the  house,  or  rather  so  many  pictures  in  it,  this,  the  last 
Duke  of  Gordon,  the  “Cock  of  the  North,”  was  put  in  the  nursery,  and  my  friend  the 
master  of  the  house  said,  ashamedly,  that  he  and  his  brother  used  to  send  sundry  pennies 
through  the  person  of  his  Grace,  and  shot  arrows  plentifully  into  his  sporran,  and  all 
over  him,  so  much  so  that  the  body  had  to  be  destroyed.  Our  friend  is  penitent  to  this 
day.  In  the  lobby  are  several  of  the  animal-painter  Howe’s  spirited  oil  sketches  of  cart¬ 
horses  and  ploughmen,  full  of  rough  genius  and  “  go.”  In  the  dining-room  are  the  heads 
of  his  familiars — whose  full  portraits  he  had  done — painted  from  love  and  for  himself. 

I  question  if  any  such  record  of  pictorial  genius  and  friendship  exists.  The  walls  are 
literally  covered.  There  is  Cockburn  with  his  melancholy,  wonderful  eyes,  with  a  joke 
far  in ;  Skirving,  the  crayon  portrait-painter,  full  of  fire  and  temper,  fit  son  of  the  man 
who  wrote  “  Hey,  Johnnie  Cope”  and  challenged  one  of  his  troopers  to  combat. 
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Rennie,  the  great  engineer — the  large,  powerful,  constructive  beaver  face  of  the  inspired 
millwright  of  East  Linton. 

Professor  Dalzel — exquisite  for  delicate,  refined  expression  and  sweetness — the 
lactea  ubertas  of  the  dear  old  man, — his  Analecta  Majora  and  Minora  lying  on  the 
table. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  same  as  our  photograph  from  Walker’s  engraving,  for  which 
I  doubt  not  America  would  gladly  give  thousands. 

“  Grecian  ”  Williams,  the  painter.  Commissioner  Adam  of  Blair-Adam — a  noble 
portrait.  Sir  John  Sinclair  of  Ulbster;  Lord  Buchan,  the  handsome  and  vain  and 
daft;  Sir  David  Brewster.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a  life-size  portrait  of  Mr.  Byers  of 
Tonly,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  at  Rome  with  Raeburn  ;  this  was  painted  long  after, 
and  is  of  the  first  quality,  done  with  the  utmost  breadth  of  felicity.  The  ruffles  of  his 
shirt  are  still  of  dazzling  whiteness,  as  if  bleached  by  the  burn-side.  At  the  fireside  is  a 
small  head  of  Ferguson  the  poet,  by  Runciman — intense  and  painful,  the  eyes  full 
of  perilous  light  and  frenzy, — in  colour  dingy  beside  the  glow  of  Raeburn.  It  is  not  the 
same  portrait  as  the.  one  engraved  in  his  works,  also  by  Runciman.  In  a  bedroom  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Playfair — very  fine  ;  Mr.  Edgar  ;  and  a  most  curious  portrait  of  Raeburn’s  Son  and 
his  horse  :  the  horse  is  by  Sir  Henry — strong,  real,  perfectly  drawn ;  the  son,  painted 
after  his  father’s  death,  is  by  John  Syme,  remembered  by  some  of  us  for  his  wooden 
pictures.  Anything  more  ludicrous  than  the  strength  of  the  horse’s  portrait  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  man’s  I  never  saw ;  it  is  like  meeting  with  a  paragraph  by  the  worthy  T upper, 
or  some  other  folk  we  know,  in  a  page  of  Thackeray  or  Swift.  A  comical  incongruity  of  the 
same  kind  has  just  been  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  R.S.A.,  who  knows  and 
has  so  many  things  that  nobody  else  has  or  knows.  It  is  the  record  of  a  clever  dodge. 
Mr.  Hatton,  the  printseller,  had  a  fine  print  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hope,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University, — whose  only  joke,  by  the  bye,  I  well  remember,  and  apply  it,  sometimes 
to  other  than  gaseous  bodies, — when  lecturing  upon  hydrogen,  he  used  to  end  with  “  In 
fact,  gentlemen,  in  regard  to  this  remarkable  body,  we  may  say  that  it  is  possessed  of 
absolute  levity.”  Well,  Hatton,  when  George  the  Fourth  came  to  Scotland,  and  we  were 
all  mad  about  him,  from  Sir  Walter  downwards,  having  made  his  utmost  out  of  the  plate 
as  Dr.  Hope,  scraped  his  head  out  and  put  in  that  of  the  bewigged  and  becurled  “  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe.”  The  rest  of  the  plate  remains  unchanged,  except  the  royal  arms 
on  the  book,  and  the  Star  of  the  Garter  on  the  Doctor’s  breast!  Dr.  Hope  had  not  much 
of  the  heroic  in  his  face  or  nature,  but  his  head  by  Raeburn  keeps  its  own  and  more  against 
that  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty — by  Mr.  Hatton;  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  of 
jokes.  Maxwell  of  Pollok — the  head  finished  on  the  naked  canvas — amazing  freshness 
and  vigour,  as  if  done  at  a  heat.  Henry  Mackenzie,  “The  Man  of  Feeling” — very 
fine.  Macdowall  of  Castle-Semple. 
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Up-stairs  on  the  landing,  Lady  in  green  silk  pelisse,  through  whose  body  had  gone 
another  nursery  penny,  now  neatly  healed. 

Mrs.  Vere  of  Stonebyres,  Sir  Henry’s  stepdaughter,  lying  asleep,  her  head  on  a  pillow 
— a  very  fine  study. 

Here  we  had  to  use  a  lamp,  the  day  and  the  place  was  so  dark.  My  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  portrait  above  a  door ;  it  was  the  head  and  neck,  life-size,  of  a  young  man  of  great 
beauty.  This,  my  friends  told  me,  was  the  portrait  of  Peter  Raeburn,  Sir  Henry’s 
eldest  son,  painted  by  himself,  when  he  knew  he  was  dying  of  consumption,  and  given 
by  him  to  his  mother!  His  father  used  to  say  that  if  he  had  lived  he  would  have  far 
surpassed  him. 

In  a  bedroom,  Lady  Belhaven  in  white — beautiful;  another  lovely  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  looking  at  a  miniature  ;  Head  of  a  Gentleman  in  a  richly- toned  blue  coat — capital  : 
he  is  powdered,  and  is  holding  his  hat,  in  the  inside  of  which  you  see  the  powder,  done 
to  perfection.  Raeburn  could  never  paint  his  men  in  fancy  dresses,  he  used  to  say  they 
should  have  the  clothes  of  their  time.  With  ladies  and  children  he  was  less  rigorous. 

The  drawing-room  is  crowded  with  perfections.  When  you  enter,  above  the  fireplace 
is  his  own  incomparable  Portrait,  than  which — as  our  President  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  says — no  better  portrait  exists  :  it  glorifies  the  little  room,  and  is  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  engraving  gives  no  full  idea  of  the  glow  of  the  great  dark  eyes,  the  mastery  of 
touch,  the  ardour  and  power  of  the  whole  expression.  Opposite  him  is  his  dear  little  wife, 
comely  and  sweet  and  wise,  sitting  in  the  open  air  with  a  white  head-dress,  her  face  away 
to  one  side  of  the  picture,  her  shapely,  bare,  unjewelled  arms  and  hands  lying  crossed 
on  her  lap. 

Boy  with  Cherry — very  like  Reynolds.  Then  there  is  another  funny  incongruity : 
Mrs.  Raeburn,  his  son’s  wife,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  a  sister  of  that  true  humorist 
to  whom  we  owe  “Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,”  and  much  else — the  Rev.  James  White — is 
sitting  with  two  young  Edgars  at  her  knees.  Her  head  and  bust  are  by  Sir  J.  Watson 
Gordon,  the  youngsters  by  Raeburn,  and  oh  !  the  difference !  A  Child  of  Lord  Strath¬ 
more,  with  flowers.  A  grand  portrait,  supposed  to  be  Admiral  Johnstone  of  the 
American  Navy. 

Francis  Horner,  the  well-known  picture. 

Scott  Elliot,  a  boy  of  four  or  five,  in  nankeen — delightful. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the  great  preacher  and  ecclesiastical  pugilist— very  powerful. 

Next  him,  in  the  corner,  is  the  gem  of  all,  a  little  oval  picture  of  Eliza  Raeburn,  his 
eldest  granddaughter,  who  died  at  six;  there  she  is— lovely,  her  lucid  blue  eyes,  her 
snowy  bosom,  her  little  mouth,  just  open  enough  to  indicate  the  milk-white  teeth,  the  sunny 
hair,  the  straightforward  gaze,  the  sweetness !  It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  words  the 
beauty  of  this ;  Correggio  or  Giorgione  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  there  is  a 
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depth  of  human  expression  I  have  never  seen  in  them  ;  she  was  her  grandfather’s  darling, 
and  she  must  be  of  every  one  who  looks  at  her,  though  she  has  been  fifty  years  in  her 
grave. 

% 

Thomson  of  Duddingston — heavy  and  strong. 

I  found  also  a  medallion  by  Tassie,  dated  1792,  and  a  rough  vigorous  bust  in  marble 
of  Sir  Henry,  as  to  which  the  tradition  in  the  family  is  that  it  was  done  by  himself. 

I  found  also  that  his  wife  was  some  years  older  than  himself.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Count  Leslie,  and  had  three  children,  whom  the  painter  adopted,  and  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached ;  his  wife  had  a  good  fortune,  but  he  made  it  all  over  to  them. 

I  am  confirmed  by  the  grandchildren  as  to  the  simple,  frank,  hearty  nature  of  the  man, 
his  friendliness  and  cheery  spirit,  his  noble  presence— six  feet  two — and  his  simple,  honest 
pleasures  and  happy  life. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Ferrier,  widow  of  Professor  Ferrier  of  St.  Andrews,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Professor  Wilson,  the  renowned  “  Christopher  North,”  for  the  following 
recollections  of  St.  Bernard’s  House  and  the  Raeburn  family.  She  was  then  about  six 
years  of  age.  Our  first  parents  “  skelpin’  aboot  ”  before  the  Fall,  and  before  “Shelly”  in 
his  old  white  hat,  is  a  great  idea. 

“  More  than  half  a  century  ago  I  was  frequently  in  my  childhood  at  St.  Bernard’s 
House,  on  the  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  which  were  in  those  days  green  and  smooth  to 
the  river’s  edge.  This  old  house  was  reached  by  a  broad  avenue  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
from  Ann  Street,  where  we  lived  for  some  years;  this  would  be  about  1820.  This 
interesting  old  house  was  surrounded  by  large  green  fields,  a  fine  orchard  of  apple  and  pear 
trees,  and  leading  from  this  was  another  avenue  of  old  stately  elms,  part  of  which  still 
remain  with  the  rookery  in  St.  Bernard’s  Crescent.  On  the  right  hand  of  this  avenue 
was  a  nice  old  garden,  well  stocked,  and  with  hot-houses. 

“In  this  ancient  mansion  lived  the  Raeburn  family,  with  whom  we  were  very  intimate 
as  children  and  likewise  school  companions,  though  there  were  some  years  between  our 
ages.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Raeburn,  and  their  son  and  his  wife,  with  three  children, 
comprised  the  family  party  at  this  time.  The  great  portrait-painter,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect  him,  had  a  very  impressive  appearance,  his  full,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  with  ample 
brow  and  dark  hair,  at  this  time  somewhat  scant.  His  tall,  large  frame  had  a 
dignified  aspect.  I  can  well  remember  him,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  in  the  evening, 
at  the  fireside  of  the  small  drawing-room,  newspaper  in  his  hand,  with  his  family  around 
him.  His  usual  mode  of  address  to  us  when  spending  the  evenings,  while  he  held  out 
his  hand  with  a  kind  smile,  was  ‘  Well,  my  dears,  what  is  your  opinion  of  things  in  general 
to-day  ?  ’  These  words  always  filled  us  with  consternation,  and  we  all  huddled  together 
like  a  flock  of  scared  sheep,  vainly  attempting  some  answer  by  gazing  from  one  to  the 
other ;  and  with  what  delight  and  sense  of  freedom  we  were  led  away  to  be  seated  at 
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the  tea-table,  covered  with  cookies,  bread  and  butter  and  jelly!  From  this  place  of 
security  we  stole  now  and  then  a  fearful  glance  at  the  arm-chair  in  which  Sir  Henry 
reclined.  After  tea  we  were  permitted  to  go  away  for  play  to  another  room,  where  we 
made  as  much  noise  as  we  liked,  and  generally  managed  to  disturb  old  Lady  Raeburn, 
not  far  from  the  drawing-room,  where  we  had  all  been  at  tea,  on  our  best  behaviour, 
in  the  presence  of  her  great  husband.  This  old  lady  was  quite  a  character,  and  always 
spoke  in  broad  Scotch,  then  common  among  the  old  families,  now  extinct.  I  can  never 
forget  the  manner  in  which  we  uproarious  creatures  tormented  her,  flinging  open  the 
door  of  her  snug  little  room,  whither  she  had  fled  for  a  little  quiet  from  our  incessant 
provocations  and  unwearied  inventions  at  amusement,  which  usually  reached  the  climax 
by  throwing  bed-pillows  at  her  and  nearly  smothering  her  small  figure.  At  this  juncture 
she  would  rise  up,  and,  opening  the  door  of  a  cupboard,  would  bring  out  of  it  a 
magnificent  bunch  of  grapes,  which  she  endeavoured  to  divide  among  us  with  these  words 
of  entreaty,  ‘  Hoot,  hoot,  bairns,  here’s  some  grapes  for  ye;  noo  gang  awa’  an’  behave 
yersels  like  gude  bairns,  an’  dinna  deave  me  ony  mair.’  For  a  short  time  the  remedy 
effected  a  lull  in  the  storm,  which,  at  the  least  hint,  was  ready  to  set  in  with  renewed 
vigour.  She  would  then  throw  out  of  a  wardrobe  shawls,  turbans,  bonnets,  and  gear 
of  all  sorts  and  colours,  in  which  we  arrayed  ourselves  to  hold  our  court,  Anne  Raeburn 
being  very  often  our  Queen.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the  house  we  used  to  pass  hours  of  a 
sunny  forenoon  in  drawing  a  yellow  child’s  coach,  which  held  two  of  us,  who  were  as  usual 
enveloped  in  shawls  and  decorated  with  feathers  and  flowers  for  our  masquerading.  There 
was  a  black  pony  ;  I  remember  well  its  being  led  up  and  down  the  long  avenue  by  an  old 
nurse  with  some  one  of  the  Raeburn  children  on  it.  When  we  were  in  quieter  moods  at 
play  we  used  to  go  up  four  or  five  steps  at  the  end  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  great 
drawing-room,  which  was  seldom  entered  except  on  company  days.  We  children  never 
quite  felt  at  our  ease  when  we  stealthily  opened  the  door  of  this  large  apartment ;  we 
imagined  there  might  be  a  ghost  somewhere.  There  was  a  curious  old  beggar-man,  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention,  who  was  fed  and  supported  by  the  family,  by  name  Barclay,  alias 
Shelly,  so  called  not  from  the  poet,  but  from  his  shelling  the  peas,  and  who  lived  in  some 
outhouse.  This  old  creature  was  half-witted,  and  used  to  sweep  the  withered  leaves  from 
the  lawn,  manage  the  pigs,  etc. ;  short  of  stature,  of  a  most  miserable  aspect,  on  his  head 
an  old  grey  hat  crushed  over  his  face,  which  was  grizzly  with  unshaven  beard.  He  wore 
a  long-tailed  coat,  probably  one  of  Sir  Henry’s,  and  always  had  a  long  stick  in  his  hand. 
We  wished  to  be  very  familiar  with  him,  but  were  never  at  our  ease,  owing  to  his  strange 
appearance  and  his  shuffling  gait.  He  exercised  a  great  fascination  over  us,  and  we  used  to 
ask  him  to  tell  us  stories,  although  he  was  nearly  idiotic — ‘  silly,’  to  use  a  common  Scotch 
phrase.  He  often  said,  as  he  turned  round  and  pointed  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  *  Ou  ay, 
bairns,  I  can  weel  remember  Adam  and  Eve  skelpin’  aboot  naket  amang  the  gowans  on 
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the  braes  there.’  At  times  this  dirty,  uncanny  old  man  got  hold  -of  a  fiddle,  on  which  he 
scraped  with  more  energy  than  success. 

“  After  Sir  Henry’s  death  and  our  removal  from  Ann  Street,  the  old  house  of  St. 
Bernard’s  passed  into  the  silence  of  memory,  but  I  have  all  my  life  been  intimate  with 
the  family.” 

We  now  part  with  regret  from  this  fine  old  friend.  We  have  been  nobly  entertained  ; 
it  has  been  a  quite  rare  pleasure  resting  our  mind  and  eyes  on  his  character  and  works — 
feeling  the  power  of  his  presence — his  great  gifts — his  frank,  broad,  manly  nature.  We 
have  come  to  know  him  and  his  ways  and  be  grateful  to  him.  We  see  him  in  his  spacious 
room  in  York  Place,  hearty  and  keen,  doing  his  best  to  make  his  sitters  look  themselves 
and  their  best,  instead  of  looking  “as  if  they  couldn’t  help  it.”  He  had  a  knack  of 
drawing  them  out  on  what  their  mind  was  brightest,  and  making  them  forget  and  be  them¬ 
selves.  For  is  it  not  this  self-consciousness — this  reflex  action,  this  tiresome  ego  of  ours 
which  makes  us  human,  and  plays  the  mischief  with  so  much  of  us,  and  to  which  man  owes 
not  a  little  of  his  misery  and  greatness  ?  What  havoc  it  makes  of  photographs,  unless 
they  be  of  dogs  or  children,  or  very  old  people,  whose  faces  like  other  old  houses  are 
necessarily  picturesque.  Sir  Joshua  used  to  suffer,  as  all  portrait-painters  must  who  wish 
to  get  at  the  essence  of  their  man,  from  this  self-consciousness  in  his  sitters.  He  used  to 
tell  that  the  happiest  picture  he  ever  painted  was  done  in  this  wise  :  some  Sir  J  ohn  had 
been  importuned  by  his  family  year  after  year  to  sit  to  him.  He  never  would.  One 
day  a  friend  came  and  said  he  was  going  to  sit  to  Reynolds,  and  wished  Sir  John  to 
come  and  keep  him  company.  He  was  delighted,  went  day  after  day  with  his  friend, 
and  was  most  agreeable.  He  was  not  allowed  to  see  the  picture  till  it  was  finished,  and 
then  he  beheld — himself!  a  perfect  likeness.  If  we  could  get  the  sun  to  take  us  in  this 
unbeknown  sort  of  way,  he  would  make  a  better  thing  of  us  than  he  generally  does. 

In  looking  over  Raeburn’s  portraits,  and  seeing  the  great  men  of  his  time  by  him,  I 
have  felt  what  a  thing  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  man  now.  We  have  men  of  genius,  in 
many  ways  greater  than  his,  who  also  paint  noble  portraits.  Watts  and  Millais,  Lawrence 
and  Richmond  (when  he  keeps  to  his  original  line),  and  we  have  our  own  George 
Reid  coming  fast  to  the  front ;  but  we  have  no  man  to  record  our  worthies,  as  Raeburn 
did  his,  in  colours,  with  the  truth  and  force,  the  breadth  and  manliness,  that  we  see  in  the 
words  of  Tacitus,  Clarendon,  Dryden,  or  Macaulay,  when  they  write  portraits.  Another 
feeling  is,  what  would  we  not  give  to  have  such  likenesses  of  Julius  Caesar,  Plato,  and 
Alcibiades,  of  Lucian  and  Misop,  Moses  and  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  here  of  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Dr.  Adam,  Horner  and  Scott  ?  What  we  want  is  the  eyes,  the  sold  looking 
out.  There  are  genuine  busts  of  the  great  ancients ;  we  know  the  snub  nose  of  Socrates, 
the  compact  skull  of  Hannibal,  and  we  have  a  whole  row  of  these  tremendous  fellows 
the  Roman  Emperors,  but  we  want  to  see  the  eyes  of  Caesar  and  the  wicked  twinkle  of 
Aristophanes.  What  would  a  Burns  be  without  the  eyes  ? 

J.  B. 
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P'HE  first  of  the  two  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which  we  give  in  this  volume 
is  the  full-length,  painted  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  in  1808.  It  appears  to  have 
been  executed  for  Mr.  Constable,  and  remained  in  his  possession  till  1826,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  of  the  portraits  of  the  great  novelist,  both  as  a  likeness  and  as  a  work 
of  art.  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Memoir,  speaking  of  Sir  Walter’s  appearance  in  1808, 
says: — "His  person  at  that  time  maybe  exactly  known  from  Raeburn’s  first  picture, 
.  a  most  faithful  likeness  of  him  and  his  dog  Camp.” 

The  well-known  picture  in  the  drawing-room  at  Abbotsford  is  a  replica  of  this 
portrait,  and  was  painted  by  Raeburn  a  year  later.  At  the  rupture  with  his  publisher, 
Sir  Walter  desired  the  first  picture  to  be  sent  to  him,  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Constable : — “  In 
the  present  circumstances  I  have  only  a  parting  favour  to  request  of  your  house,  which  is, 
that  the  portrait  for  which  I  sat  to  Raeburn  shall  be  considered  as  done  at  my  debit  and 
for  myself.  It  shall  be  of  course  forthcoming  for  the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement  you 
may  have  made  about  engraving,  if  such  exists.”  Mr.  Constable  declined,  Mr.  Lockhart 
adds,  “  in  very  handsome  terms,  to  give  up  the  picture.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  Abbotsford  portrait  was  executed. 

Ten  years  later  another  large  portrait  was  commissioned  for  Bowhill,  but  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  prevented  the  arrangement  being  carried  out.  In  the  last  letter 
Sir  Walter  received  from  the  Duke,  he  reminds  him  of  his  promise  to  sit  to  Raeburn. 
“  A  space,”  he  says,  “  for  one  picture  is  reserved  over  the  fire-place,  and  in  this  warm 
situation  I  intend  to  place  the  guardian  of  literature.  I  should  be  happy  to  have  my  friend 
Maida  appear.  It  is  now  almost  proverbial,  ‘Walter  Scott  and  his  dog.’”  Sir  Walter’s 
reply,  that  “  he  would  be  equally  proud  and  happy  to  sit,”  never  reached  its  destination. 
H  is  Grace  died  soon  after,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  tells  us  that  “  the  position  in  the  library  at 
Bowhill  destined  by  the  late  Duke  of  Buccleuch  for  a  portrait  that  was  never  executed, 
is  now  filled  by  that  which  Raeburn  painted  in  1808  for  Constable.”  Many  engravings 
of  this  portrait  for  the  works  and  for  separate  publication  have  been  executed  ;  that 
by  Turner  is  the  first  and  most  masterly. 

Our  second  portrait  is  from  Walker’s  engraving  of  the  picture  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  artist’s  family  at  Charlesfield.  This  is  a  head  size,  painted  in  1822,  and  a 
duplicate  of  the  work  done  at  the  request  of  Lord  Montague  for  Ditton  Park.  In 
complying  with  this  request  Sir  Walter  writes  : — “  I  will  contribute  the  head  you  wish 
to  the  halls  of  Ditton.  I  know  no  place  where  the  substance  has  been  so  happy,  and, 
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therefore,  the  shadow  may  be  so  far  well  placed.”  The  engraving  was  published 
in  1826,  and  Sir  Walter  notes  in  his  diary,  June  16, — “  I  got,  yesterday,  a  present 
of  two  engravings  from  Sir  Henry  Raeburn’s  portrait  of  me,  which  (poor  fellow !)  was 
the  last  he  ever  painted,  and  certainly  not  the  worst.”  Mr.  Lockhart  describes  it  as 
“  a  massive  strong  likeness,  heavy  at  first  sight,  but  which  grows  into  favour  upon 
better  acquaintance ;  the  eyes  very  deep  and  fine.” 

Besides  the  two  copies  of  this  portrait  already  mentioned,  a  third  appears  to  have 
been  executed  for  Sir  Francis  Chantrey.  These  portraits  were  painted  during  the  last  year 
of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn’s  life,  and  that  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Home,  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  says,  “  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  the  very  last  work  of  Raeburn’s  pencil.” 

Perhaps  no  man,  Shakespeare  excepted,  has  been  so  frequently  represented  on 
canvas  and  otherwise  as  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  sometimes  with  doubtful 
success.  Many  of  the  artists  seem  to  have  made  an  effort  to  modify  the  extraordinary 
height  of  his  head.  When  an  admirable  sketch  by  the  late  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff,  Esq., 
was  shown  to  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  and  regarding  which  he  expressed  his  approval,  some 
one  remarked  that  the  head  was  disproportionately  high,  his  reply  was,  “  Scott  had  a 
story  more  in  his  head  than  any  other  man  l”1  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  this 
story,  that  the  head-size  portrait  at  Charlesfield  has  been  tampered  with  in  this  respect, 
but,  from  the  rough  way  in  which  it  has  been  done,  evidently  by  another  hand.  Perhaps 
the  engraver  of  it  had  classical  notions,  and  had  it  reduced  to  the  Greek  proportions.  In  a 
photograph  from  the  picture  the  alteration  comes  out  in  a  very  marked  way.  Also  in  the 
study  from  nature,  by  Henning,  for  his  bronze  medallion  done  in  1810,  he  evidently  mis¬ 
trusted  his  own  drawing  and  altered  it  to  the  Greek  ideal.  Fortunately  it  is  only  partially 
rubbed  out,  the  old  outline  being  quite  distinct.  This  drawing  is  one  of  the  Illustrations  in 
the  Scott  Exhibition  Catalogue. 

The  other  portraits  in  this  volume  are  accompanied  by  short  biographies ;  but 
regarding  such  a  man  as  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  history  every  one  knows,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  anything.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  give  the  following 
interesting  paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
It  will  be  found  to  include,  we  believe,  some  particulars  which  are  new  even  to  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  biographies  of  Scott. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AT  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

No  one  can  well  doubt  that  the  school  may  exercise  a  great  influence  for  good  or  evil 
on  the  scholar.  The  boy  is  then  at  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life.  He  is 
storing  in  the  materials  which  his  mind  will  afterwards  work  up.  He  is  full  of  high  aspira¬ 
tions  and  great  resolves.  He  is  forming  friendships  which  are  likely  to  last  for  life ;  and  he 
is  unconsciously  assuming  an  attitude  towards  his  fellow-beings  either  of  kindly  concert  and 
harmonious  action  with  them,  or  of  strong  antagonism  and  bitterness  towards  them. 


1  The  Scottish  Bar:  Portraits  of  Scott  and  his  Contemporaries,  by  Robert  Scott  Moncrieff,  with  Notices  by  G.  B. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  a  special  degree  one  who  would  be  affected  by  these  school 
influences,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  in  any  case  he  would  have  been  overpowered  by 
them.  It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  think  that  the  High  School  of  1779  was  exactly  the  place 
suited  to  the  rearing  of  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  He  went  to  the  school  in  October 
1779.  One  can  imagine  his  first  appearance  there.  The  child  had  already  been  at 
a  private  school  in  Bristo,1  but  he  longs  for  the  large  excitement  of  the  great  school  of 
the  city.  He  is  inspired  more  than  most  by  its  traditions ;  he  knows  that  it  was  the 
school  of  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  and  of  the  poet  Fergusson — that  it  had  been  the 
nursery  of  many  of  Scotland’s  greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen — that  it  had  been  an 
object  of  special  interest  to  Queen  Mary,  and  that  it  had  been  fostered  by  her  son. 
He  knows  also  all  about  the  bickers  and  barrings  out  and  tragical  scenes  which  had 
sometimes  taken  place  within  its  walls.  And  now,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with 

somewhat  of  fear  and  trembling,  he  enters  the  yards.  The  boys  of  the  school  eye  the 

little  sickly  lame  boy  with  curiosity,  and  soon  try  to  take  the  measure  of  him,  and  the 
little  fellow  soon  shows  that  he  has  plenty  of  pluck.  Immediately  a  few  will  take  his 
side ;  they  will  gather  round  him  and  support  him.  Soon  he  will  charm  them  by  his 

wondrous  stories  and  his  readiness  to  help  them  on  every  occasion ;  and  before  long 

little  Watty  Scott  is  known  in  the  yards  as  a  plucky  fellow,  who,  though  he  is  lame, 
shirks  no  toil  or  difficulty  and  has  no  sham  about  him.  It  would  be  possible,  from  the 
records  of  the  school,  to  realize  many  of  the  scenes  of  that  school  life.  We  shall  recall 
one.  Young  Watty  has  now  been  about  three  months  at  school,  when  an  event  occurs 
which  is  one  of  boundless  delight  to  the  High  School  boy.  Frost  had  set  in.  There 
might  be  seen  in  the  yards  a  conclave  of  boys  of  the  upper  classes  in  earnest  discussion, 
and  probably  little  Watty  would  come  close  up  to  hear.  He  would  find  that  they  were 
resolved  to  ask  a  holiday,  but  the  question  was  how  best  to  get  at  Dr.  Adam’s  heart.  Some 
would  propose  to  address  him  in  Latin,  but  finally  it  was  carried  that  an  appeal  in 
verse  was  the  most  likely  to  be  successful.  So  a  youthful  bard  was  chosen,  and  here 
is  the  result, — 


“  O  thou  whose  wondrous  care  and  skill, 
To  guide  our  steps  in  wisdom’s  ways 
In  garb  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome 
Leading  to  learning’s  richest  stores, 


“  Permit  a  youthful  suppliant  band, 

Whilst  winter’s  cold  fast  binds  the  floods, 
In  mazy  rounds  or  darting  flight, 

One  day  to  skate  on  yonder  lakes. 


“To  thee  we’ll  Io-pseans  sing, 

When  sporting  on  the  iron  wing 
Kind  Adam’s  praise  shall  be  our  theme, 

And  hills  and  lakes  shall  echo  back  his  name.” 

We  have  no  doubt  the  application  was  successful.  A  shout  of  gladness  would  issue  from 
all  the  classes,  and  young  Watty,  joyous  among  the  joyous,  would  rush  forth,  toss  his  cap  in 


1  This  was  Leechman’s  School  in  Hamilton’s  Entry.  It  still  stands  there,  a  little  red-tiled  house,  outwardly 
very  much  as  it  was  when  Walter  Scott  was  a  boy ;  but  the  march  of  improvement  has  overtaken  it,  and  in  a  few 
months  it  will  be  entirely  removed,  and  along  with  it  several  other  places.  In  Alison  Square,  the  house  in 
which  Thomas  Campbell  lived  and  wrote  the  “  Pleasures  of  Hope,”  and  in  General’s  Entry,  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Maclehose,  the  “  Clarinda  ”  of  Burns,  will  share  the  same  fate. 
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the  air,  and  then  hurry  home  with  John  Irving,  and  both  of  them,  probably  taking  Sir  Walter’s 
brother  Tommy  with  them,  would  spend  a  glorious  day  on  Duddingston  or  the  Braids. 

Many  such  scenes  might  be  pictured,  and  one  can  see  how  the  genial  soul  of  Walter 
Scott  would  enjoy  all  this,  and  would  store  up  rich  materials  for  future  use.  Indeed,  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  originals  of  many  of  Scott’s  characters  were  his  school  companions ;  and 
I  may  mention  that  the  strange  surname  of  Quinton,  and  the  still  more  memorable  name  of 
Deans,  occur  in  the  list  of  his  class-fellows.  The  school  was  especially  adapted  for  his 
peculiar  powers.  There  was  in  it  a  mixture  of  high  and  low.  The  noblest  of  the 
aristocracy  and  of  Edinburgh  society  mingled  in  companionship  with  the  gifted  son  of  the 
tradesman ;  and  Scott  saw  there  all  classes  of  society,  and  no  doubt  found  ample  opportunity 
to  exercise  that  rare  sympathy  with  all  classes,  and  to  gain  that  wonderful  knowledge  of 
all  the  phases  of  human  feeling  and  thought,  which  strike  chords  not  merely  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  but  in  men  of  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  can  read. 

We  turn  from  the  High  School  Yards  to  the  more  direct  work  of  education.  We  go 
with  little  Walter  into  the  class-room ;  and  here  let  me  dispel  a  false  idea  that  widely 
prevails  in  regard  to  his  schoolboy  career.  This  false  idea  has  partly  arisen  from  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  Sir  Walter’s  own  words  and  character.  Most  geniuses  are  extraordinary 
developments  of  certain  peculiar  qualities,  and  this  development  is  often  attained  by  a  loss 
of  some  very  ordinary  but  good  qualities.  Shakespeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are 
extraordinary  and  harmonious  developments  of  complete  humanity;  and  this  equable 
evolution  of  all  the  powers  takes  place  without  Sir  Walter  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
conscious  of  it.  He  knows  when  he  tries  that  he  possesses  certain  powers  ;  but  he  never 
thinks  that  he  is  a  genius ;  and  all  his  feelings  and  statements  are  to  be  understood  only 
when  we  remember  that  he  is  more  conscious  of  what  is  common  to  him  with  humanity 
than  of  what  is  peculiar  to  himself.  So,  in  looking  back  upon  his  school  days,  he  thinks 
that,  like  other  boys,  he  ought  to  have  learned  his  lessons  well ;  that  he  had  probably  as  good 
abilities  for  scholarship  as  Brougham  and  Jeffrey  and  others  who  had  been  duxes  of  the 
school ;  and  that  it  was  a  pity  he  had  not  exerted  himself  more  and  been  dux  of  the 
school.  A  genius  would  have  felt  quite  differently ;  this  grand  man  speaks  as  an  ordinary- 
man.  But  to  us  who  know  the  school  and  its  ways  he  appears,  taking  him  simply  as  an 
ordinary  scholar,  to  have  occupied  a  first-rate  position.  He  went  a  child  of  eight  years  of 
age  to  the  third  class,1  consisting  of  94  boys,  taught  by  Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  He  was  behind 
the  majority  of  the  boys  in  proficiency  and  age ;  but  during  the  four  years  he  was  at  the 
High  School  he  worked  hard,  and  in  his  last  session  he  occupied  one  of  the  highest  places  in 
a  class  of  124.  A  boy  who  in  a  class  of  124  is  among  the  first  ten,  is  a  boy  who  has  done 
his  work  well,  has  made  great  progress  in  Latin,  can  write  good  Latin,  and  has  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  highest  scholarship  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  studies.  Taking  into 
consideration  everything,  but  especially  his  previous  unfitness  for  the  class  and  his  age,  I  have 
no  doubt  Dr.  Adam  would  have  said  that  no  boy  in  his  class  had  made  so  great  progress  in 

1  Sir  Walter  in  his  Autobiography  says  that  he  went  to  Fraser’s  second  class  (1778),  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  pupils  for  that  year. 
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Latin  scholarship  as  Walter  Scott;  and  his  Latin  exercises,  which  we  have  in  the  High 
School,  are  proof  that  he  was  careful  and  accurate  in  his  Latin  composition.  Scott  was  a 
favourite  with  his  masters.  Luke  Fraser,  his  first  teacher,  was  a  strong-built  man,  of  great 
capacity,  very  decided  and  unmistakable  in  what  he  wrote  and  said.  He  seems  to  have 
been  attracted  by  the  delicate  child,  whose  bright  eye  and  rare  exhibition  of  intelligence 
would  lighten  up  the  class.  But  it  was  especially  to  Dr.  Adam  the  Rector  to  whom  Sir 
Walter  felt  indebted.  A  very  kindly  man  was  this  Adam,  toiling  incessantly  in  his 
own  department,  free  from  all  guile,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  heroes  and  heroic  virtues  of 
antiquity,  and  devoting  all  the  energies  of  his  soul  and  all  the  sympathies  of  his  heart  to 
the  boys  who  Avere  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  was  in  his  class  that  the  first  effort  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  poetic  genius  was  made,  just  as  it  was  in  the  yards  that  the  first  efforts  of 
his  imagination  found  a  field.  The  date  of  the  first  poetic  birth  can  be  easily  fixed.  The 
class  was  reading  the  Third  Book  of  the  Hineid  of  Virgil,  and  they  had  come  to  the  passage 
describing  AL tna.  Dr.  Adam  asked  the  boys  to  try  their  hands  at  a  poetical  version,  and 
Walter  Scott  among  the  rest  made  the  effort.  This  was  towards  the  end  of  January  or 
beginning  of  February  1782.  Here  are  the  lines  : — 

“  In  awful  ruins  Etna  thunders  high, 

And  sends  in  pitchy  whirlwinds  to  the  sky 
Black  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  still  as  they  aspire, 

From  their  dark  sides  there  bursts  the  glowing  fire  ; 

At  other  times  huge  balls  of  fire  are  toss’ d, 

That  lick  the  stars,  and  in  the  smoke  are  lost ; 

Sometimes  the  mount,  with  vast  convulsions  torn, 

Emits  huge  rocks,  which  instantly  are  borne 
With  loud  explosions  to  the  starry  skies, 

The  stones  made  liquid  as  the  huge  mass  flies, 

Then  back  again  with  greater  wreight  recoils, 

While  .Etna  thundering  from  the  bottom  boils.” 

If  we  remember  that  the  boy  was  only  ten  years  and  a  half  old,  the  lines  show  extra¬ 
ordinary  merit.  We  have  in  the  School  two  versions  of  the  same  lines  made  by  his  com¬ 
panions,  one  of  them  by  Colin  Mackenzie,  who,  John  Irving  said,  gained  the  highest  praise 
for  it.  Colin  Mackenzie’s  verses  are  as  follows  : — - 

“  Now  dreadful  Etna  thunders  far  and  near, 

And  strikes  the  most  undaunted  hearts  with  fear  ; 

Belching  forth  flames  with  red  hot  ashes  mixt, 

The  clouds  conceal  the  face  of  heaven  next. 

It  from  the  summit  sends  huge  balls  of  fire, 

And  rocks,  too,  issue  from  its  crater  dire. 

Stones  from  its  top  it  rolls  unto  the  ground, 

And  makes  the  valleys  all  below  resound. 

A  fiery  river  rushes  o’er  the  plain, 

And  quickly  glides  along  to  meet  the  main. 

Then  ’twixt  the  elements  of  sea  and  fire 
A  fight  begins.  It  makes  the  sea  retire  : 

But  now  deep  water  making  it  recoil, 

Lava  in  time  becomes  a  fertile  soil.” 


Walter  made  various  efforts  of  a  similar  nature,  but  next  year  he  took  a  higher  flighty 
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and  addressed  to  Dr.  Adam  two  pieces  of  original  poetry,  one  on  a  thunderstorm,  docketed 
by  Dr.  Adam,  July  1783,  and  another  on  the  setting  sun.  These  little  documents,  the  first 
original  attempts  of  our  great  poet  that  have  been  preserved,  are  among  the  most  precious 
heirlooms  of  the  High  School ;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  are  preserved  shows  that  Dr. 
Adam  watched  with  peculiar  care  Sir  Walter’s  boyhood.  The  facsimiles  on  the  opposite 
page  we  are  sure  will  interest  our  readers. 

Circumstances  outside  the  School  were  also  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Sir 
Walter’s  mind.  Edinburgh  was  in  1780  animated  with  a  genuine  literary  enthusiasm,  which 
found  its  way  into  the  High  School.  The  poet  Fergusson,  a  pupil  of  the  School,  had  died  or 
disappeared  but  a  short  time  before.  Mackenzie,  “  the  Man  of  Feeling,”  and  Blair,  the 
preacher,  also  pupils  of  the  School,  had  just  emerged  into  a  brilliant  eminence.  Hume’s  His¬ 
tory  was  already  well  known  ;  and  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart,  the  latter  also  a  pupil 
of  the  School,  had  become  powers  in  the  land.  The  boys  of  the  School  knew  of  all  these 
men,  probably  knew  a  number  of  them  very  well  by  sight,  if  they  had  not  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  And  especially  well  known  to  them  was  Robertson,  the  preacher  at  Greyfriars’, 
the  historian  of  Scotland  and  of  Charles  V.  In  the  records  of  the  High  School  the  books 
which  the  boys  took  out  of  the  Library  are  carefully  noted  down.  We  do  not  know  what  their 
fictitious  reading  was,  because  the  Patrons  of  the  School  have  always  excluded  all  novels 
except  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  we  know  that  the  boys  devoured  books  of  travels 
and  voyages  round  the  world  ;  that  some  of  them  read  Hume ;  that  the  Memoirs  of  Sully 
was  a  great  favourite ;  and  that  almost  all  of  them  read  the  works  of  Robertson.  Walter 
Scott,  it  is  plain  from  the  Register,  read  in  concert  with  John  Irving;  but  we  find  him 
taking  out  only  one  volume  of  Robertson,  probably  because  he  had  the  books  at  home. 
But  there  are  two  authors  for  whom  he  shows  an  unmistakable  liking,  and  I  cannot  doubt 
that  they  had  a  powerful  influence  on  him.  Langhorne’s  Plutarch  had  appeared  but  a  few 
years  before  ;  and  Sir  Walter  seems  to  have  given  himself  up  to  the  book.  He  read  volume 
after  volume,  and  returned  to  the  book  again,  and  fed  his  mind  on  these  charming  portrai¬ 
tures  of  the  noble  men  of  antiquity.  The  works  of  the  purest,  simplest,  and  most  genial  of 
literary  men,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  were  also  coming  out,  and  Sir  Walter  took  to  them  with 
enthusiasm,  and  read  and  re-read  them.1  These  books,  we  think,  we  could  show  have  left 
their  permanent  traces  in  Sir  Walter’s  writings.  Such,  then,  was  the  society  in  which  Sir 
Walter’s  boyhood  was  spent ;  and  such  the  literary  atmosphere  he  breathed.  We  do  not 
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The  list  of  the  books  is  as  follows  : — 

1781.  Dec.  22.  Plutarch’s  Lives,  vol.  iii. 

1782.  Jan.  12.  Do.  do.  vol.  iv. 

Feb.  9.  Langhorne’s  Plutarch,  vol.  vi. 
Mar.  2.  Coll.  Voyages,  vol.  vi. 

„  23.  Goldsmith’s  Gr.  Hist.,  vol.  i. 

April  27.  Robertson’s  Hist.  Scot.,  vol.  i. 
May  11.  Annual  Register,  vol.  iii. 

„  25.  Coll,  of  Voyages,  vol.  i. 

June  8.  World  displayed,  vol  iv. 

„  22.  Voyages,  vol.  iv. 

July  26.  Ward.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii. 


1782. 

July 

20. 

Voyages, 

vol.  iii. 

Aug. 

3- 

Do. 

vol.  i. 

Oct. 

12. 

Sully’s  Memoirs,  vol. 

i. 

Nov. 

3°- 

Do. 

do.  vol. 

iii. 

Dec. 

14. 

Goldsmith’s  England, 

vol. 

i. 

CO 

Jan. 

11. 

Do. 

do. 

vol. 

ii. 

99 

25- 

Do. 

do. 

vol. 

iii. 

Feb. 

8. 

Do. 

do. 

vol. 

ii. 

99 

22. 

Rae’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 

Mar. 

8. 

Plutarch, 

vol.  iii. 

99 

22. 

Do. 

vol.  i. 

N 0  2 
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know  that  Edinburgh  ever  had  a  more  powerful  race  of  men  within  its  walls,  or  a  healthier 
or  more  human  literary  culture. 

The  same  enthusiasm  prevailed  in  regard  to  education.  The  Emile  of  Rousseau  had 
stirred  the  Continent,  and  Basedow  and  the  Philanthropists  were  attempting  their  reforma¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  how  far  these  Continental  influences  had  spread  to  Scotland,  but 
certain  it  is  that  Dr.  Adam  had  thought  most  carefully  on  the  best  methods  of  education, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  conclusions  which  were  extraordinary  in  his  day,  but  have  now 
received  the  sanction  of  all  scientific  educationists.  And  this  interest  in  educational 
methods  had  penetrated  society.  Dr.  Karnes  was  writing  letters  to  Adam  on  the  subject 
while  Scott  was  at  School,  and  his  book  on  education  was  bought  for  the  High  School 
Library  the  last  year  of  Scott’s  stay  at  it.  Vicesimus  Knox  had  also  published  on  the 
subject ;  and  the  Edinburgh  public  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  question.  This  interest  they 
showed  in  a  very  practical  manner.  A  new  Schoolhouse  was  required  in  1777,  two  years 
before  Sir  Walter  went  to  the  School,  and  our  aristocracy  and  all  the  eminent  men  of  the 
city  subscribed  in  the  most  handsome  manner.  Such  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  older 
members  of  society  would  tell  with  powerful  effect  on  the  young  minds  training  at  the 
School,  and  would  render  Dr.  Adam’s  instructions  powerfully  influential. 

Sir  Walter  retained  a  lively  feeling  of  gratitude  and  friendship  for  his  old  Master, 
Dr.  Adam;  and  as  the  following  letter,  docketed  Aug.  18,  1806,  shows,  turned  to  him  in 
difficulties : — 

“  My  dear  Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  request  your  assistance  in  a  matter  where  I 
know  no  person  better  qualified  than  yourself  to  afford  it  ?  It  has  perhaps  come  to  your 
knowledge  that  I  have  been  for  some  time  busy  on  an  entire  edition  of  Dryden’s  works, 
which,  to  the  shame  of  the  past  century,  has  not  been  undertaken  by  one  better  qualified 
for  the  task.  I  observe  that  Johnson  criticises  the  title  which  Dryden  has  given  to  his 
Lamentation  or  Elegy  for  Charles  the  Second  as  not  being  classical.  ,  Threnodia  Augus- 
talis  is,  you  know,  the  phrase  employed.  As  a  good  editor,  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  leave 
this  blot  on  the  poet’s  scutcheon,  unless  the  criticism  is  confirmed  by  you  after  you  have 
considered  the  authorities,  if  any  occur,  for  the  epithet  Augustalis.  I  have  turned  over  the 
few  classics  I  have  with  me  at  this  farm,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  therefore  use  the  freedom 
of  an  old  disciple  to  request  your  assistance,  and  that  you  will  forgive  this  trouble  from, 
— Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  Servant,  Walter  Scott. 

“  My  address  is  Ashestiel,  by  Selkirk.” 


JOHN  T  A I  T  OF  HARVIESTOUN 

AND  HIS  GRANDSON. 


HTHIS  Portrait  contains  two  figures,  John  Tait,  Esq.  of  Harviestoun,  Writer  to  the 

Signet,  and  his  Grandson  of  the  same  name,  an  advocate,  and  Sheriff  of  the 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  and  afterwards  of  Perth, — the  only  now  living 
person  represented  in  this  volume  who  was  painted  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn.  The  grand¬ 
father  appears  to  have  left  Aberdeenshire,  his  native  county,  at  an  early  age,  and  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  push  his  fortune  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  last  century.  He  is 
known  to  have  been  living  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  to  have 
witnessed  it  at  a  distance  with  a  young  friend  from  the  metropolis.  He  obtained  his 
introduction  to  the  profession  of  the  law  through  the  office  of  Mr.  Ronald  Craufurd,  to 
whose  extensive  business  he  ultimately  succeeded.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  we 
find  him  living  in  retirement  in  the  mansion-house  of  Harviestoun,  which  he  erected  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ochils,  near  the  winding  of  the  Devon,  on  the  estate  which  he  had  purchased. 
It  was  in  this  house  that  the  poet  Burns  was  received  as  a  guest  when  he  composed 
the  song  in  which  he  celebrates  the  beauties  of  the  Devon  side.  Mr.  Tait  seems  to 
have  kept  up  his  connexion  with  his  family  in  Aberdeenshire,  and  was  the  means  of 
introducing  to  Edinburgh  his  near  kinsman,  Mr.  John  Tait,  Judge  of  the  Police 
Court,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Tait,  Sheriff-substitute  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Tait 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Murdoch  of  Cumloden  in  Galloway,  who  had 
represented  that  county  in  Parliament,  but  from  adverse  circumstances  had  been  obliged 
to  part  with  the  family  property,  which  is  now  included  in  the  estate  of  Lord  Galloway. 
This  union,  though  it  added  nothing  to  his  means,  connected  him  with  some  of  the 
oldest  families  in  Scotland ;  and  when  he  became  the  purchaser  of  a  Highland  estate 
on  Loch  Fyne,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Cumloden,  in  remembrance  of  the  former  home 
of  his  wife.  By  this  marriage  he  had  two  children,  a  daughter  who  died  unmarried, 
and  Mr.  Craufurd  Tait,  who  married  Susan  Campbell,  the  daughter  of  the  Lord 
President,  and  became  the  father  of  a  large  family,  of  whom  the  Sheriff,  represented 
as  a  little  boy  in  this  picture,  was  the  eldest,  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  the  youngest.  Mr.  Tait  died  on  the  12th  of  March  1800,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  and  was  buried  at  Harviestoun. 
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His  grandson  the  Sheriff  remembers  him,  though  the  figure  of  the  child  was 
inserted  in  the  picture  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  after  the  grandfather’s  death.  This 
picture  was  the  second  portrait  of  Mr.  Tait  executed  by  Raeburn;  the  first,  which  is  the 
figure  of  a  man  some  fifteen  years  younger,  is  also  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

The  grandson  depicted  in  this  portrait,  who  is  still  happily  living,  was  born  on  the 
nth  of  February  1796,  in  No.  2  Park  Place,  Edinburgh,  his  grandfather’s  town  house, 
afterwards  his  own,  and  from  which  he  recently  removed  in  consequence  of  its  being 
required  for  the  University  Buildings.  After  having  been  at  a  preparatory  school 
kept  by  the  well-remembered  Dr.  Mylne,  who  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Craufurd  Tait 
to  be  minister  of  Dollar  and  first  Principal  of  the  Dollar  Academy,  he  passed  through 
the  High  School  under  the  care  of  that  famous  Greek  scholar  Mr.  James  Gray  and 
the  illustrious  Dr.  Adam.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Harrow,  then  in  great  repute  under 
the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Dean  of  Peterborough.  Subsequently  he  studied  at  the  University 

of  Edinburgh  and  at  Geneva.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  year  1819,  was 

appointed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross. 
His  appointment  to  this  post  united  him  with  the  county  and  neighbourhood  in  which 
he  had  spent  his  boyish  days,  and  which  owed  much  to  the  improvements  introduced 

by  his  father  while  proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Harviestoun.  For  the  last  forty  years 

he  has  passed  many  months  of  every  year  in  the  home  which  he  now  inhabits  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ochils.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  more  loved 
and  respected  than  he  has  been  in  the  office  which  he  has  so  long  held.  In  1866  he 
was  promoted  by  Lord  Derby’s  Government  to  one  of  the  most  important  Sheriffships 
of  Scotland — that  of  Perth,  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  have  shown  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  character  by  electing  him  to  the  honourable  office  of  Vice-Dean.  The 
Sheriff  married  his  first  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Amelia  Sitwell,  second  daughter  of  Francis 
Sitwell,  Esq.  of  Barmoor  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 


The  following  excellent  Song  by  Lord  Neaves  tells  its  own  story,  and  tells  it  as 
he  alone  can  : — 


THE  REMOVAL  FROM  PARK  PLACE. 

“  What  strange  revolutions  we  live  to  behold ! 

What  we  cherish’d  when  young  disappears  when  we  ’re  old  ; 
The  scene  of  our  birth  is  no  longer  the  same, 

And  Auld  Reekie  herself  will  be  losing  her  name ; 

But  I  felt  how  such  changes  were  quickening  their  pace 
When  I  heard  that  the  Taits  had  removed  from  Park  Place. 
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Removed  from  Park  Place !  Can  it  really  be  true  ? 

Can  a  tree  quit  the  spot  where  for  ages  it  grew  ? 

The  Castle  as  well  to  the  Cross  might  come  down, 

Or  the  Parliament  House  take  a  walk  out  of  town. 

Astonishment  dwelt  upon  every  one’s  face 

When  we  knew  that  the  Taits  had  removed  from  Park  Place. 

Great  shade  of  Sir  Ilay !  What  wonder  and  woe 
Must  disturb  your  sage  breast  in  the  regions  below ; 

Those  regions  where  often  to  lighten  his  task 
Rhadamanthus  is  glad  your  assistance  to  ask; 

How  you  ’ll  grieve  that  the  scions  and  sons  of  your  race 
Should  by  Fate’s  fell  decree  have  to  move  from  Park  Place  ! 1 

When  from  scenes  so  beloved  men  are  forced  to  depart, 

What  a  medley  of  memories  stirs  up  the  heart! — 

Thoughts  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  hope  and  of  fear ; 

But  the  Taits,  on  the  whole,  had  a  happy  career. 

May  they  still  now  in  fancy  past  pleasures  embrace, 

And  when  listening  to  Oakeley  look  back  to  Park  Place. 

All  human  things  change  and  glide  quickly  away, 

But  Dame  Nature  herself  knows  no  death  or  decay ; 

The  Tay  still  flows  on,  fair,  majestic,  and  full, 

And  the  punctual  salmon  return  to  their  pool,2 

Though  Great  Stuart  Street  now  hears  the  Sheriff  say  grace 

O’er  the  fish  that  before  used  to  come  to  Park  Place. 

What  a  wonderful  house  this  new  home  we  must  call ! 

For  I  hear  there’s  a  wonderful  hole  in  the  wall 

Through  which  the  young  Taitlings,  though  Pitmans  their  names, 

Creep  to  grandfather  John  and  to  granduncle  James, 

Who  delight  in  their  faces  the  features  to  trace 
Of  a  sweet  little  dame  once  the  pride  of  Park  Place. 

God  bless  you,  old  friends !  Though  your  heads  are  now  grey, 
Yet  your  hearts  are  as  green  as  the  meadows  in  May; 

May  you  live  for  some  years  this  blythe  feast  to  renew, 

And  may  we  too  be  spared  to  enjoy  it  with  you, 

While  our  mirth  the  sad  thought  for  a  season  will  chase 
Of  your  moving  from  here  as  you  did  from  Park  Place.” 


1  Sir  Ilay  Campbell,  Sheriff  Tait’s  maternal  grandfather,  also  lived  in  Park  Place. 

2  The  first  salmon  caught  in  the  Tay  in  each  season  is  the  perquisite  of  the  Sheriff  of  Perthshire. 
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A  RCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  was  born  at  Carnbee,  in  Fife,  on  the  24th  of  February 
-*■  1774.  His  father,  Thomas  Constable,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  managed  the 

Fifeshire  Estates  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie,  died  in  1791,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Myles,  died,  as  we  learn  from  a  fragment  of 
autobiography  by  her  son,  put  together  in  the  spring  of  1821,  in  his  house  “in  August 
1819,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  full  possession  of  her  mental  faculties,  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  that  could  tend  to  make  the  last  years  of  a  long  and  well-spent  life  blest  and 
happy.”  This  fragment,  which  unfortunately  covers  the  period  only  of  boyhood  and  of  the 
first  years  of  his  business-life,  discovers  at  a  very  early  age  the  love  of  books  as  books,  and 
the  original  bent  towards  enterprise  in  literature,  which  in  their  after  development  made  its 
author’s  name  in  his  lifetime  widely  known,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  generation, 
still  preserve  that  name  in  honourable  remembrance. 

William  Cockburn,  a  bookbinder  from  Edinburgh,  in  1 786,  when  Archibald  Constable 
was  twelve  years  old,  opened  a  shop  as  bookbinder,  bookseller,  stationer,  etc.,  in  Pittenweem. 
On  Saturday  afternoons  it  was  a  great  “  ploy  ”  for  the  boys  from  neighbouring  country  schools 
to  make  their  way  to  a  place  so  new  and  interesting,  where  for  the  first  time  the  future 
publisher  saw  picture-books  and  half-penny  prints,  to  him  a  source  of  no  small  delight.  He 
soon  begged  his  father  to  allow  him  to  be  employed  by  the  “  Pittenweem  bookbinder,”  that 
he  might  be  bred  a  stationer,  a  trade  he  much  preferred  to  going  to  sea  or  driving  the 
plough.  But  his  wish  was  to  be  even  more  completely  met.  By  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Eagle, 
a  seed-merchant  in  Edinburgh,  with  whom  his  father  had  corresponded,  he  was  received  as 
an  apprentice  by  Mr.  Peter  Hill,  then  about  to  begin  business  as  a  bookseller  in  the  capital. 
During  the  six  years  of  apprenticeship,  a  pleasant  time  for  the  master  and  the  young  man, 
he  gathered  together,  ever  more  and  more,  from  all  quarters,  that  extensive  and  minute 
bibliographic  knowledge  for  which  in  almost  every  branch  of  the  study  he  was  noted, 
although  his  strongest  bent  was  towards  the  older  literature,  historical,  poetical,  and  anti¬ 
quarian,  of  his  own  country,  a  field  in  which  perhaps  he  had  no  rival.  His  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  department  brought  him,  even  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  into 
intercourse,  profitable  on  both  sides,  and  in  many  cases  continued  into  after  life,  with  many 
of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  time. 

Of  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  January  of  1795,  before  he  had  completed  his 
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twenty-first  year,  he  thus  writes  : — “  I  attribute  no  small  share  of  my  success  in  life  to  the 
feelings,  anticipations,  and,  I  may  add,  honourable  contrivances  which,  during  this  period, 
often  engaged  my  mind  in  the  pursuit  by  which  I  hoped  to  become  one  day  the  husband  of 
Mary  Willison.  My  only  introduction  to  her  father  consisted  in  the  occasional  intercourse 
of  going  on  business  to  his  printing-office,  but  this  good  man  was  my  first  and  through  life 
my  kindest  friend ;  he  used  to  notice  me,  even  at  this  early  day,  with  a  familiarity  which  in 
no  small  degree  cherished  in  me  my  hopes  and  my  ambition.  With  my  dear  wife  I  became 
personally  acquainted  in  the  year  1794,  and  we  were  married  on  the  16th  January  1795.  I 
previously  announced  by  letter  to  her  father  the  resolution  we  had  formed,  and,  although  he 
intimated  no  formal  acquiescence,  he  did  not  object,  and  received  me  as  his  son-in-law  in  the 
kindest  manner,  ever  afterwards  aiding  and  assisting  me  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The 
result  of  his  kind  efforts  has,  I  trust,  not  been  without  some  advantage  to  the  public,  and  it 
is  my  greatest  pleasure  at  this  moment  to  leave  on  record  this  testimony  of  my  obligations 
to  a  most  worthy  man.”  It  is  probably  in  such  passages  of  life  as  this,  in  such  as  relate 
more  intimately  to  the  home-life,  that  a  man’s  character  most  clearly  expresses  itself.  The 
after  life  of  Archibald  Constable  was  fully  occupied  by  manifold  literary  undertakings, 
and  various  intercourse  with  many  men ;  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that,  throughout,  the 
same  generosity  and  glad  acknowledgment  of  benefits  conferred,  and  the  same  capacity 
for  love  and  friendship  that  breathe  through  this  tribute  to  his  father-in-law,  are  everywhere 
to  be  traced. 

This  later  life,  however,  with  the  rapid  succession  of  important  works  that  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and  Company,  need  not  be  detailed  at  any  length. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  birth  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  October  1802,  have  been 
already  narrated  in  the  lives  of  more  than  one  of  the  early  contributors  to  its  pages.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  projected  by  Mr.  Colin  M'Farquhar,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  Edinburgh  “  sometime  in  the  yo's  of  the  last  century.”  It  consisted  of  three 
volumes  only.  The  second  edition,  in  ten  volumes,  was  finished  about  the  year  1785  ;  the 
third  appeared  in  1788.  This  property,  which  increased  in  value  from  year  to  year,  passed 
in  1812  into  Mr.  Constable’s  hands.  By  his  scheme  of  a  Supplement  in  four  or  five  volumes, 
and  the  addition  of  preliminary  Dissertations,  supplied,  on  the  sciences  with  which  they  were 
most  familiar,  by  Dugald  Stewart,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Professor  Playfair,  and  Sir  John 
Leslie,  the  work  was  brought  abreast  of  the  wants  of  those  who  used  it  at  that  time.  It  is 
probable  that  the  success  of  this  Encyclopaedia  suggested  the  idea  of  other  works  similar  in 
conception  but  of  more  special  application,  such  as  The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  The 
Mechanics’  Magazine,  and  The  Cyclopaedia  for  Youth.  And  while  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1826  involved  the  failure  of  him  who  originally  conceived  the  plan,  his  desire  for  the  spread 
of  useful  knowledge  among  all  classes  was  fulfilled  by  the  publication,  under  the  direction 
of  others  of  works  the  first  suggestion  of  which  had  come  from  himself. 
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The  work  known  as  “  Constable’s  Miscellany  of  Original  and  Selected  Publications  in 
the  Various  Departments  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts  ”  was  pronounced  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  when  the  scheme  was  laid  before  him,  to  be  “  the  cleverest  thing  that  ever  came  into 
that  cleverest  of  all  bibliopolic  heads,”  and  as  the  pioneer  of  the  various  “  Libraries”  of  cheap 
periodical  works  that  soon  afterwards  sprang  up,  it  may  be  said  to  have  effected  a  total 
revolution  in  the  art  of  bookselling.  It  was  carried  on  after  the  death  of  its  projector,  and 
included  seventy-six  volumes. 

As  the  publisher  of  most  of  the  poems  and  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Constable 
enjoyed  for  many  years,  and  even  after  the  crash  which  in  1826  brought  commercial  ruin 
upon  them  both,  the  regard  of  the  greatest  author  of  the  day.  The  merest  attempt  to  trace 
the  steps  which  led  up  to  this  catastrophe  would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  sketch  as  the 
present ;  and  those  readers  who  desire  more  accurate  information  as  to  their  nature  than  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  the  world  may  be  directed  to  the  recently  published  work,  entitled 
“  Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents,”  from  the  pen  of  one  of  his  sons. 

Mr.  Constable  married  in  1818,  after  having  been  for  more  than  three  years  a  widower, 
Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Neale.  He  died  on  the  21st  July  1827,  survived  by 
six  sons  and  four  daughters. 

It  is  usual,  in  sketching  the  life  of  one  who  has  some  claim  on  public  interest,  to  try  to 
produce  on  the  reader  an  impression  of  his  look  and  bearing.  To  do  so  in  this  case  is 
unnecessary.  Our  endeavour  has  been  rather  to  show  that  the  picture  of  Archibald  Constable, 
which  those  who  still  remember  him  acknowledge  to  approach  perfection  as  a  likeness,  con¬ 
veys  no  false  impression,  if  the  spectator  should  judge  that  the  original  was  a  man  of  unusual 
mental  ability,  perfect  integrity,  and  a  warmly  affectionate  heart. 


ALEXANDER  ADAM,  LL.D., 


RECTOR  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

A  LEXANDER  ADAM,  an  eminent  scholar  and  teacher,  the  author  of  a  standard 
^  work  on  “  Roman  Antiquities,”  was  born  at  Laurenceton,  in  the  parish  of  Rafford 
and  county  of  Elgin,  on  the  24th  day  of  June  1741. 

His  father,  John  Adam,  was  a  respectable  tenant  farmer.  Although  the  farmers  of 
the  present  day,  through  improvements  in  husbandry  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  occupy  a  position  of  influence  and  wealth  that  the  Scottish  farmers  of  Adam’s  time 
could  not  lay  claim  to,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  they  excel  the  former  in  unsullied 
piety,  genuine  worth,  and  general  usefulness  to  the  community.  Adam’s  parents  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  and  their  limited  income  rendered  it  impossible  to  afford  Alexander 
the  requisite  pecuniary  assistance  for  enabling  him  to  pursue  the  education  which  their 
son  so  much  desired.  He  had,  therefore,  manfully  to  fight  his  way  through  many 
privations  and  hardships  to  the  high  position  he  was  eventually  called  upon  to  occupy. 

Having  received  some  training  in  the  Latin  language  at  the  parish  school  where  he 

was  educated,  we  are  informed  that  before  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  Adam  had 

borrowed  from  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  a  copy  of  the  Elzevir  edition 

of  Livy.  This  he  used  to  study  during  the  winter  mornings,  as  he  had  not,  from 

his  other  engagements,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  during  the  day.  The  light  afforded 

by  the  burning  of  splinters  of  bogwood  from  an  adjoining  moss  served  as  his  candle. 

During  the  winter  of  1756-7  he  was  occupied  in  teaching  the  School  of  Alves,  while  the 

master,  Mr.  Joseph  Anderson,  afterwards  minister  of  Birnie,  was  at  the  University  of 

Aberdeen.  He  now  resolved  to  go  to  college;  but  his  father  at  this  time  having 

made  a  very  disadvantageous  exchange  of  his  farm,  and  having  sustained  a  failure  of  his 

entire  crop,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  his  cattle  and  nearly  all  his  sheep,  Adam  could  not 

expect  from  him  that  pecuniary  assistance  which  otherwise  would  have  been  so  cheerfully 

granted.  In  the  autumn  of  1757  he  competed  for  a  bursary  at  Marischal  College, 

Aberdeen ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  fact  of  his  not  having  been  accustomed 

to  write  Latin.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  his  kinsman,  the  Rev.  James  Watson,  at  that 

time  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Canongate,  Adam  removed  to  Edinburgh.  Through 

the  kind  intercession  of  his  relative,  he  was  permitted  to  attend  the  various  classes  of 
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the  U niversity  without  paying  fees ;  and  he  also  received  free  access  to  the  Library 
connected  with  that  institution, — itself  a  most  invaluable  boon. 

Adam’s  first  public  appointment  was  that  of  Classical  Master  in  George  Watson’s 
Hospital,  an  appointment  which  he  received  in  1 760  when  not  quite  nineteen  years  old. 
In  1761  he  succeeded  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  that  Institution,  where  he  continued,  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  best  authors,  to  improve  himself  in  classical  knowledge.  Three  years 
afterwards  he  resigned  this  office,  on  being  engaged  as  private  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Mr.  Kincaid,  who,  in  1776,  became  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  died  while  in 
office  during  the  following  year. 

But  it  was  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  that  Adam  found  a  proper  sphere  for  his 
labours.  Having,  in  April  1767,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kincaid,  been 
appointed  assistant  to  Mr.  Matheson,  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  when  the  latter 
gentleman  was,  through  increasing  infirmities,  compelled  to  retire  on  a  small  annuity  from 
the  class  fees,  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  elected  Adam  as  his  successor.  This  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  June  1768. 

To  Adam,  the  High  School  owes  much  of  its  reputation.  He  was  the  first  great 
educational  reformer  that  had  appeared  in  the  Metropolitan  Grammar  School.  Previous 
to  his  day,  there  was  nothing  but  Latin  taught  in  the  school,  and  that  Latin  was  taught  by 
a  Latin  text-book  or  grammar.  Adam  had  the  common  sense  to  see  that  if  the  boys 
were  to  be  taught  Latin,  it  would  be  much  more  quickly  accomplished  if  they  got  their 
instruction  through  the  medium  of  their  own  mother  tongue.  The  proposal  met  with 
great  opposition.  Having  compiled  a  new  Latin  Grammar  of  his  own,  and  recommended 
its  adoption  in  the  other  classes  of  the  school  instead  of  the  well-known  Ruddiman’s 
Rudiments ,  which  had  previously  been  used,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  other  masters 
and  the  Rector.  The  matter  came  before  the  Town  Council,  as  patrons  of  the  school, 
who  referred  the  whole  question  to  the  Principal  of  the  University,  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
eminent  historian.  That  gentleman  decided  against  the  Rector.  The  Town  Council, 
therefore,  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  Latin  grammar  other  than  Ruddiman’s. 
But  Dr.  Adam,  while  he  could  not  control  the  other  masters,  set  the  civic  fiat  at  defiance, 
and  while  he  could  not  introduce  his  grammar,  he  continued  to  use  his  own  rules  without 
molestation.  How  could  he  have  done  otherwise  ?  His  grammar  was  but  the  written 
exposition  of  his  daily  teaching;  and  to  have  altered  the  latter  was  to  do  what  was 
artificial,  and  therefore  unnatural. 

Another  reform  which  Adam  introduced  into  the  High  School  was  the  teaching  of 
the  Greek  language.  This  he  effected  in  1772,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Senatus 
Academicus  of  the  University,  who  considered  it  an  encroachment  on  the  Greek  Chair. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  Town  Council  against  this  innovation,  but  without 
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During  Adam’s  rectorship,  there  issued  from  the  High  School  a  galaxy  of  illustrious 
men,  who  have  given  to  the  school  a  world-wide  reputation.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Brougham,  the  Horners  (Leonard  and  Francis),  Jeffrey, 
Pillans,  and  Cockburn. 

In  1780  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  Adam  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
chiefly  on  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  Principal,  Dr.  Robertson ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that,  before  his  death,  Rector  Adam  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  Latin 
Grammar  introduced  into  the  High  School. 

Dr.  Adam’s  views  were  in  advance  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Extremely  liberal 
in  politics,  and  possessed  of  an  independent  mind  and  somewhat  sanguine  temperament, 
he  took  great  interest  in  the  French  Revolution,  believing  it  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Perhaps  the  fact  of  his  advanced  liberal  opinions  was  the  cause  of  his  never  having 
been  promoted  to  one  of  the  Chairs  of  the  University.  Nevertheless,  although  he 
not  unfrequently  came  into  collision  with  the  patrons  of  the  school,  he  was  much 
respected  even  by  those  who  were  opposed  to  him,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  December 
1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  universally  regretted.  The  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh 
honoured  his  memory  by  a  public  funeral. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  alluding  to  his  teacher,  says,  “  The  good  old  Doctor  plumed  himself 
upon  the  success  of  his  scholars  in  life,  all  of  which  he  never  failed  (and  often  justly) 
to  claim  as  his  creation,  or  at  least  the  fruits  of  his  early  instructions.  He  remembered  the 
fate  of  every  boy  at  his  school  during  the  fifty  years  he  had  superintended  it,  and  always 
traced  their  success  or  misfortunes  entirely  to  their  attention  or  negligence  when  under 
his  care.” 

Lord  Cockburn  thus  writes  : — “  Never  was  a  man  more  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
a  vocation.  He  was  born  to  teach  Latin,  some  Greek,  and  all  virtue.  In  doing  so  he 
was  generally  patient,  though  not  when  intolerably  provoked;  inspiring  to  his  boys, 
especially  the  timid  and  backward ;  enthusiastically  delighted  with  every  appearance  of 
talent  or  goodness ;  a  warm  encourager  by  praise,  play,  and  kindness  ;  and  constantly 
under  the  strongest  sense  of  duty.” 

Dr.  Adam  devoted  himself  to  his  school  work  and  to  literature.  For  years  he 
frequented  no  public  place,  went  to  no  public  company,  particularly  when  he  felt  himself 
obnoxious  to  many,  because  he  had  spoken  a  word  for  liberty.  His  heart  was  in  the 
class  room  and  his  boys.  After  having  been  seized  with  an  apoplectic  attack,  while  he 
was  conducting  his  class  in  the  High  School,  he  was  conveyed  home,  where  he  languished 
for  five  days.  As  the  clouds  of  death  were  gathering  around  him,  and  his  eyesight 
growing  dim,  fancying  himself,  during  the  wanderings  of  a  weakened  brain,  in  the  midst 
of  his  pupils,  he  said — “It  grows  dark,  boys,  you  may  go!”  and  almost  immediately 
expired. 
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Among  the  works  of  Dr.  Adam  were  : — “  The  Principles  of  Latin  and  English 
Grammar,”  Edinburgh,  1772;  “  A  Summary  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,”  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1784;  “  Roman  Antiquities,  or  An  Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Romans,  their  Government,  Laws,  Religion,  etc.,”  Edinburgh,  1792;  “Geographical 
Index,  containing  the  Latin  names  of  countries,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains  in  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics,  with  modern  names  subjoined,  etc.,”  Edinburgh,  1 795  ;  “  Classical 
Biography,  giving  short  accounts  of  Deities,  Heroes,  etc.,  mentioned  in  classical  authors, 
with  explanations;  etc.,  to  contribute  to  the  illustration  of  Latin  Classics,”  Edinburgh, 
1800;  “  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Tongue,”  Edinburgh,  1805.  Most  of  these  works  have 
passed  through  several  editions. 

The  Portrait  of  Dr.  Adam  represented  in  this  volume  was  painted  shortly  before  his 
death  at  the  request  of  a  few  of  his  old  pupils.  It  bears  this  inscription  : — “  This 
Portrait  of  Alexander  Adam,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  the  High  School  from  June  8,  1768,  to 
December  18,  1809,  author  of  Roman  Antiquities,  etc.,  was  placed  here  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect  by  fourteen  of  his  former  pupils.  a.d.  1810.”  It  represents  Dr. 
Adam  encouraging  diligence  and  perseverance  as  the  true  path  to  success.  The  picture 
for  many  years  was  placed  in  the  library  of  the  old  High  School  in  Infirmary  Street. 
When  the  High  School  was  removed  to  the  classic  building  at  the  Calton  Hill,  a  question 
arose  between  those  gentlemen  who  were  alive,  and  at  whose  instance  the  picture  was 
painted,  and  the  Town  Council  as  to  the  custody  of  the  same.  The  Court  of  Session 
found  that,  although  the  portrait  was  the  property  of  the  pursuers,  it  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  High  School,  and  must  remain  there  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  The  case  was 
appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  several  hundreds  of  pounds  were  spent  in  the 
law-plea.  The  issue  of  the  case  was  antagonistic  to  the  claim  of  the  Town  Council. 
The  original  of  the  picture  is  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland;  and  an  excellent 
engraving  of  it  by  Turner  has  been  published.  We  are  glad  to  say  that,  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  late  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  James  Colston, 
one  of  the  former  pupils  of  the  High  School,  and  at  present  treasurer  of  the  city, 
an  admirable  copy  of  the  original,  by  Mr.  Francis  Cruickshank,  now  adorns  the  walls  of 
that  time-honoured  school. 


JOHN  ROBISON,  LL.D. 


JOHN  ROBISON,  LL.D.,  born  at  Boghall,  Stirlingshire,  in  1739,  received  his 
education  at  the  Grammar  School  and  University  of  Glasgow.  His  father,  a 
respectable  merchant  in  Glasgow,  had  acquired  some  fortune  in  business,  and  purchased  the 
estate  of  Boghall,  where  he  lived  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  Young  Robison  was 
originally  intended  for  the  Church,  but  he  early  manifested  a  taste  for  mathematical  studies. 
In  1758,  being  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  situation  of  mathematical  instructor  to  the 
young  Duke  of  York,  he  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Admiral  Knowles,  a 
young  midshipman  in  the  expedition  of  General  Wolfe.  In  1763,  going  back  to  Glasgow, 
he  resumed  his  studies,  devoting  himself  to  mechanical  philosophy,  and  at  that  time  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  then  busy  with  the  steam-engine.  During  four 
years  he  lectured  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  chemistry;  but,  upon  the  appointment  of 
his  friend  Admiral  Knowles  to  the  presidentship  of  the  Russian  navy,  he  accompanied  him 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  his  private  secretary,  and,  when  there,  was  made  by  the  Empress 
inspector-general  of  the  marine  cadet  corps  of  nobles  at  Cronstadt.  In  1773,  being  offered 
by  the  magistrates  and  town- council  of  Edinburgh  the  vacant  Chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  that  city,  he  relinquished  the  office  in  Russia,  and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Empress, 
returned  to  his  native  land. 

Lord  Cockburn,  in  the  Memorials  of  His  Time,  thus  speaks  of  him: — “John 
Robison,  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  whose  memory  has  been  so  beautifully 
embalmed  in  biography  by  Playfair,  made  himself  remarkable,  like  others  of  his  class  at 
that  time,  by  humouring  his  own  taste  in  the  matter  of  dress.  A  pig-tail  so  long  and  so 
thin  that  it  curled  far  down  his  back,  and  a  pair  of  huge  blue  worsted  hose  without  soles, 
and  covering  the  limbs  from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  thigh,  in  which  he  both  walked  and 
lectured,  seemed  rather  to  improve  his  wise  elephantine  head  and  majestic  person.  A 
little  hypochondria,  induced  by  the  frequent  use  of  laudanum  for  the  alleviation  of  pain, 
heightened  the  interest  with  which  we  gazed  on  a  person  who  we  knew  combined  such 
profound  philosophy  with  such  varied  active  life.” 

The  talents  and  acquirements  of  Robison  for  the  professorial  office  were  of  a  high 
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order,  including  extensive  knowledge  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  and  history. 
His  language  was  fluent,  and  his  views  clear  and  comprehensive. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Robison,  often  spoke  of  the  Professor  with 
great  affection  and  enthusiasm.  In  1783  he  joined  with  Principal  Robertson  and  other 
eminent  men  in  reviving  the  old  “  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,”  which  was  now 
incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  and  became  the  “  Philosophical  Society.” 

The  contributions  of  Dr.  Robison  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  were  valuable,  and 
very  materially  raised  the  standard  of  that  work.  His  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy 
was  republished,  along  with  his  other  works,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  four  volumes,  in 
1822.  On  the  28th  of  January  1805,  Dr.  Robison  was  seized  with  severe  illness,  and 
died  two  days  afterwards. 


MACDONELL  OF  GLENGARRY. 


/  OLONEL  Alexander  Ronaldson  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  was  almost  the  last 
representative  of  that  name  and  clan  in  Scotland.  At  his  death  his  son  with  his 
family  emigrated  to  Australia. 

The  house  of  Glengarry  was  always  famous  for  its  adherence  to  the  unfortunate  family 
of  Stuart.  The  chief  of  the  clan  was  one  of  those  who  attended  the  grand  mock 
hunting  match  at  Braemar,  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1715.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Sherififmuir,  and  when  the  Macdonells 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the  chief  roused  them  to  deeds  of 
blood  by  springing  forward  and  crying  aloud  in  Gaelic,  as  he  threw  his  bonnet  into  the 
air,  “  Revenge  to-day,  and  mourning  to-morrow.” 

In  1745  six  hundred  of  the  Macdonells  joined  Prince  Charlie  under  the  command  of 
the  chief  of  Lochgarry.  After  the  battles  of  Preston,  Falkirk,  and  Culloden,  Macdonell 
escaped  to  France  with  the  Prince.  The  unfortunate  Charles  slept  the  first  night  after  his 
final  defeat  on  the  floor  at  Invergarry,  and  it  was  a  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Melton  who 
conveyed  him  to  Skye  in  an  open  boat,  disguised  in  female  attire.  This  last  Macdonell 
of  Glengarry  represented  Fergus  Maclvor  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  romance  of  Waverley. 

He  always  wore  the  dress  and  adhered  to  the  style  of  living  of  his  ancestors,  and 
when  from  home  was  followed  by  a  body  of  retainers,  who  were  regularly  posted  as 
sentinels  at  his  door. 

When  George  iv.  visited  Edinburgh  in  1822,  Macdonell  was  one  of  the  party  of 
Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen  who  banqueted  with  the  King  at  Holyrood. 

As  had  been  the  custom  of  the  chiefs  of  the  house  from  time  immemorial  to  have 
loaded  pistols  lying  beside  them  at  their  meals,  Glengarry  drew  his  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  them  on  the  table  by  his  plate.  This  act  was  observed  by  His  Majesty,  and, 
remembering  the  Jacobite  leanings  of  that  house,  he  started  up  in  alarm  to  fly  from  the 
hall,  when  the  incident  was  explained  and  the  King  assured  that  Glengarry  meant  no 
treason  by  so  doing. 

In  January  1828  he  perished  while  endeavouring  to  escape  from  a  steamer  which  had 
gone  ashore. 


ANDREW  THOMSON,  D.D. 


A  NDREW  THOMSON,  D.D.,  an  eminent  modern  divine  and  ecclesiastical  leader, 
born  at  Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire,  of  which  parish  his  father,  Dr.  John  Thomson, 
was  then  Minister, — as  he  was  successively,  of  Markinch,  and  of  one  of  the  city  charges  in 
Edinburgh. 

At  an  early  age  the  subject  of  our  sketch  gave  promise  of  future  distinction.  Without 
anything  like  unnatural  precocity  as  a  genius,  he  displayed  much  of  that  shrewd 
intelligence  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  of  that  open  manliness  of  character  as  of  countenance, 
that  “  leonine  nobleness,”  that  “  dauntless,  direct,  and  straightforward  honesty,”  which 
distinguished  him  through  life.  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man. 

His  first  ministerial  charge  was  at  Sprouston,  near  Kelso,  into  which  he  was  inducted 
in  1802,  shortly  after  being  licensed.  Having  spent  six  years  in  that  quiet  parish  (where 
he  published  his  “Catechism  for  Young  Communicants”),  he  was  translated  to  the  East 
Church,  Perth,  in  1808, — thence  to  New  Greyfriars’  Church,  Edinburgh,  in  1810, — and  in 
1814;  when  St.  George’s  (the  Scottish  St.  Paul’s)  was  erected  in  Charlotte  Square,  he 
became  its  first  minister. 

The  seventeen  years  during  which  he  occupied  that  conspicuous  position  may  be  said 
to  have  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  religious  opinion,  not  only  in  Edinburgh  but  in 
Scotland. 

With  a  single  illustrious  exception,  no  one  did  so  much  as  he,  by  his  pulpit  ministrations, 
by  his  intellectual  force,  and  by  his  momentum  altogether,  as  a  man — to  overcome,  what 
John  Foster  (in  one  of  his  Essays)  treats  of,  “  The  aversion  of  men  of  cultivated  taste  to 
Evangelical  Religion,”  and  to  turn  the  tide  in  its  favour.  His  talents  and  his  advocacy 
threw  a  lustre  around  the  cause;  “  the  prejudices  of  thousands  gave  way  before  the  might 
and  the  mastery  of  his  resistless  demonstrations,  his  powerful  appeals  to  Scripture,  and  his 
no  less  powerful  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  men.”  What  Thomas  Chalmers  was,  about 
the  same  period  in  Glasgow  (and  the  words  just  quoted  are  his),  Andrew  Thomson  was  in 
Edinburgh, — each  unlike  the  other,  but  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  after  his  own  manner, 
unrivalled.  The  “power  of  the  pulpit,”  whatever  may  be  the  case  now,  was  a  great 
fact  then. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  he  attached  himself  strongly  to  what  was  then,  and 
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had  long  been,  the  minority  in  the  Established  Church, — the  evangelical  minority  of  which 
Dr.  John  Erskine  and  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  were  successively  the  leaders  in  the  General 
Assembly,  as  in  the  Presbytery,  and  City  of  Edinburgh. 

On  Sir  Henry’s  death,  in  1827,  his  place  in  that  capacity,  by  common  consent,  was 
assigned  to  Dr.  Thomson,  with  Sir  James  (Sir  Henry’s  son),  afterwards  Lord  Moncreiff,  for 
his  trusty  coadjutor, — along  with  such  faithful  allies  as  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Macfarlan,  and  many 
more,  who  willingly  served  under  him.  His  influence  grew  steadily,  if  not  rapidly.  Every 
year  the  minorities  in  the  Assembly  waxed  larger  ;  once  at  least  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  majority  ;  before  his  death,  the  balance  of  power  had  been  all  but  reversed  ;  and 
within  three  years  after  that  sad  event,  the  principles  for  which  he  had  all  his  life  contended 
became  securely  dominant,  as  they  continued  to  be  within  the  Establishment,  during  the 
“  Ten  Years’  Conflict”  which  followed,— until  the  Disruption  in  1843  extruded  them  by  force 
of  Law,  to  be  exemplified  in  fuller  development,  and  with  more  marked  results,  in  another 
sphere, — within  the  “Free  Church  of  Scotland.” 

As  a  public  debater — a  platform  orator — with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Henry 
Brougham,  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  his  time,  “  holding  imperial  sway  over  every  under¬ 
standing,”  in  whatever  assembly  he  addressed.  Two  occasions  in  particular  remain  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  surviving  contemporaries,  when  his  eloquence  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs.  One  of  these  was  in  the  General  Assembly,  when,  as  above  noticed,  he  carried  his 
motion  in  the  “  Little  Dunkeld  Case  ”  (the  attempted  imposition  of  an  English-speaking 
presentee  on  a  Gaelic- speaking  population),  against  all  the  combined  forces  of  Church  and 
State  Politics  arrayed  against  him.  And  the  other  was  in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
at  a  great  meeting  (presided  over  by  the  Lord  Provost)  called  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
in  favour  of  Gradual  Emancipation,  when  he  carried  by  storm,  after  speaking  two  hours 
and  a  half,  an  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  “  effectual  measures  be  adopted  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  and  total  abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.”  This  was  on 
the  19th  of  October  1830. 

As  a  controversialist,  Dr.  Thomson’s  name  will  be  most  remembered  in  connexion 
with  the  “Apocrypha  Controversy,”  which,  as  Editor  of  the  Christian  Instructor ,  he  carried 
on  for  several  years  against  the  “  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,”— with  an  asperity, 
doubtless,  sometimes,  which  his  best  friends  lamented,  and  which,  except  with  his  pen,  he 
was  never  wont  to  indulge,  even  in  keenest  debate, — but  with  a  brilliancy  of  wit,  a  fulness 
of  information,  and  a  force  of  argument  which  were  irresistible,  and  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  against  which  (with  Robert  Haldane  for  his  faithful 
and  valiant  fellow-soldier)  he  waged  relentless  war.  “  His  was  mainly  the  vehemence  of 
sentiment  (as  distinguished  from  the  vehemence  of  passion);  which,  hurrying  him  when  it 
did  into  what  he  afterwards  felt  to  be  excesses,  were  immediately  followed  up  by  the 
relentings  of  a  noble  nature.” 
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What  he  was  as  a  pastor,  as  an  educationist,  as  an  author,  as  a  public-spirited  citizen, 
as  a  psalmodist,  as  a  private  friend,  as  the  centre  of  a  happy  domestic  circle,  as  one  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  loveable  of  men, — it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  some  one,  worthy 
to  be  his  Biographer,  to  record.  Strange  to  tell,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  but  elegant 
sketch  prefixed  to  a  posthumous  volume  of  his  Discourses,  by  the  late  Dr.  Watson  of  Burnt¬ 
island,  no  “Life  and  Times”  of  Dr.  Thomson  has  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  We 
scarcely  know  of  another  great  man  of  the  present  century  whose  memory  has  suffered 
a  like  injustice,  and  we  cannot  tell  why. 

H  is  death,  9th  February  1831,  was  awfully  sudden, — although  he  had  not  been  without 
presentiments,  for  a  considerable  time  previous,  of  such  a  termination  to  the  heart-disease 
(brought  on  doubtless  by  excessive  labour),  from  which  he  had  been  suffering.  He  dropped 
down  dead  on  his  own  threshold  on  returning  from  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  where  he  had 
spoken  with  his  usual  animation — accompanying  a  friend  home,  with  whom  he  had  scarcely 
parted  when  the  Master  came  and  called  him.  What  the  sensation  was  throughout  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  impression  produced  by  an  event  so  startling,  Dr. 
Chalmers  gave  fit  and  eloquent  utterance  to,  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  he  preached 
his  F'uneral  Sermon  in  St.  George’s, — from  which,  in  closing,  we  quote  a  single  paragraph  : — 

“  It  is  just  as  if  Death  had  wanted  to  make  the  highest  demonstration  of  his  sovereignty, 
and  for  this  purpose  had  selected  as  his  mark  him  who  stood  the  foremost  and  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  view  of  his  countrymen.  I  speak  not  at  present  of  any  of  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  living  society  immediately  around  him,  to  the  thousands  in  church 
whom  his  well-known  voice  reached  upon  the  Sabbath,  to  the  tens  of  thousands  in  the  city, 
whom  through  the  week,  in  the  varied  rounds  and  meetings  of  Christian  philanthropy,  he 
either  guided  by  his  counsel  or  stimulated  by  his  eloquence.  You  know,  over  and  above, 
how  far  the  wide,  and  the  wakeful,  and  the  untiring  benevolence  of  his  nature  carried  him ; 
and  that  in  the  labours  and  the  wanderings  connected  with  these  he  may  be  said  to  have 
become  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  people  of  Scotland — this  so  much  so,  that  there  is 
not  a  village  in  the  land  where  the  tidings  of  his  death  have  not  conveyed  the  intimation 
that  a  Master  in  Israel  has  fallen;  and  I  may  also  add,  that  such  was  the  charm  of  his 
companionship,  such  the  cordiality  lighted  up  by  his  presence  in  every  household,  that, 
connected  with  this  death,  there  is  at  this  moment  an  oppressive  sadness  in  the  hearts  of 
many  thousands  even  of  our  most  distant  Scottish  families.  And  so  a  national  lesson  has 
been  given  forth  by  this  event,  even  as  a  national  loss  has  been  incurred  by  it.  It  is  a 
public  death  in  the  view  of  many  spectators.  And  when  we  think  of  the  vital  energy  by 
which  every  deed  and  every  utterance  was  pervaded — of  that  prodigious  strength  which  but 
gamboled  with  the  difficulties  that  would  have  so  depressed  and  overborne  other  men — of 
that  promptness  in  conflict,  and  that  promptitude  in  counsel  with  his  fellows — of  that  elastic 
buoyancy  which  ever  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  bore  him  onward  and  upward  to  the  success- 
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ful  termination  of  his  cause — of  the  weight  and  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  and  yet,  as 
if  nothing  could  overwork  that  colossal  mind  and  that  robust  frame,  the  perfect  lightness 
and  facility  wherewith  all  was  executed  ; — when  one  thinks,  in  the  midst  of  these  powers 
and  these  performances,  how  intensely  he  laboured,  I  had  almost  said  how  intensely  he 
lived,  in  the  midst  of  us,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  death,  in  seizing  upon  him, 
hath  made  full  proof  of  a  mastery  that  sets  all  the  might  and  all  the  promise  of  humanity 
at  defiance.” 

His  funeral  was  a  public  one ;  none  had  ever  been  seen  like  it.  He  was  buried  in  a 
piece  of  ground  close  to  St.  Cuthbert’s  Churchyard,  which  then  belonged  to  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  but  which  has  since  been  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Church.  A  simple  marble  tablet  marks  his  grave. 

“  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ, 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy.” 


JOHN  HOME. 


JOHN  HOME  was  bom  at  Ancrum,  Roxburghshire,  1722.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr. 

Alexander  Home,  town-clerk  of  Leith.  His  grandfather  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Home,  of 

Flass,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  James  Home,  of  Cowdenknowes,  ancestor  of  the  present 

Earl  of  Home.  The  poet,  as  is  natural  to  a  man  of  imagination,  was  proud  of  being 

descended  from  a  family  of  rank,  whose  representatives  were  formerly  possessed  of  power 

scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  Douglases,  and  wellnigh  as  fatal  both  to  the  Crown 

and  to  themselves.  We  have  seen  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  Home  to  Lady  K inloch, 

of  Gilmerton,  in  which  he  contrasts  his  actual  situation  with  his  ancient  descent.  They 

begin  nearly  thus,  for  it  must  be  noticed  we  quote  from  memory  : — 

“  Sprung  from  the  ancient  nobles  of  the  land, 

Upon  the  ladder’s  lowest  round  I  stand  :  ” 

and  the  general  tone  and  spirit  are  those  of  one  who  feels  himself  by  birth  and  spirit  placed 
above  a  situation  of  dependence  to  which  for  the  time  he  was  condemned. 

His  temper  was  of  that  warm  susceptible  kind  which  is  caught  with  the  heroic  and 
the  tender,  and  which  is  more  fitted  to  delight  in  the  world  of  sentiment  than  to  succeed  in 
the  bustle  of  ordinary  life.  This  is  a  disposition  of  mind  well  suited  to  the  poetical 
character ;  and,  accordingly,  all  his  earliest  companions  agree  that  Mr.  Home  was  from 
his  childhood  delighted  with  the  lofty  and  heroic  ideas  which  embody  themselves  in 
descriptive  or  narrative  poetry. 

Home  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Church,  and  licensed  to  preach  in  1745, 
the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  when  he  joined  a  Government  volunteer  corps,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  but  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  Doune  Castle, 
where  he  was  confined. 

In  1746  Home  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian.  In  1755  his 
tragedy  of  “Douglas”  was  ready  for  the  stage,  and  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  poet  setting  out  on  his  journey  to  London,  carrying 

the  ms.  in  one  pocket  of  his  greatcoat,  a  clean  shirt  and  night-cap  in  the  other,  accompanied 
(in 
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by  six  or  seven  brother  ministers,  who  convoyed  him  so  far  on  his  way  on  a  snowy  morning 
in  February. 

Home  arrived  in  London  in  safety,  but  had  the  mortification  to  have  his  tragedy  con¬ 
demned  by  Garrick,  who  said  it  was  “  totally  unfit  for  the  stage.”  Nothing  daunted,  how¬ 
ever,  he  determined  to  try  it  in  Edinburgh,  and  accordingly,  in  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
it  was  brought  out  with  great  success,  “  all  the  literati  and  most  of  the  Judges,”  one  or  two 
excepted,  attending  the  theatre  to  welcome  its  appearance.  “  The  town  in  general  was  in  an 
uproar  of  exultation  that  a  Scotchman  had  written  a  tragedy  (first-rate),  and  that  its  merit 
was  submitted  to  their  judgment.”  The  matter,  however,  was  brought  before  the  Church 
Courts,  and  the  author  and  several  ministers  who  had  countenanced  the  play  were,  for  this 
bold  violation  of  the  rules  of  clerical  propriety,  subjected  to  censure — Mr.  Home  escaping 
the  consequences  only  by  resigning  his  charge  of  Athelstaneford. 

In  1778  Home  became  captain  in  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  regiment  of  fencibles. 

He  died  4th  September  1808. 

We  learn  from  his  friend  Carlyle,  whom  we  before  quoted,  that  “  Home  in  his  younger 
days  had  a  good  share  of  wit,  much  sprightliness  and  vivacity,  so  that  he  infused  joy  and 
a  social  exhilaration  wherever  he  came.  His  address  was  cordial  and  benevolent,  which 
inspired  his  companions  with  similar  sentiments.  Superior  knowledge  and  learning, 
except  in  the  department  of  poetry,  he  had  not,  but  such  was  the  charm  of  his  fine  spirits 
in  those  days,  that  when  he  left  the  room  prematurely,  which  was  but  seldom  the  case,  the 
company  grew  dull  and  soon  dissolved.” 

Of  his  tragedy  of  “  Douglas,”  says  a  writer,  “  it  is  difficult  now  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  first  greeted.  It  was  praised  by  men  of  all  ranks,  and  Burns 
— who  should  have  known  better — talks  of  Home  having  ‘  methodized  wild  Shakespeare 
into  plan/  This  enthusiasm  has  departed  long  ago.  Still,  ‘  Douglas  ’  contains  pathos,  and 
amid  its  florid  declamation  there  may  be  found  not  a  few  natural  touches,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  these  that  it  still  haunts  the  stage  in  a  shadowy  kind  of  way.” 


JAMES  BALFOUR. 


1\  TR.  BALFOUR  was  one  of  the  Edinburgh  characters  of  last  century.  Nothing 
“*“*-*-  seems  to  be  known  of  his  parentage  and  early  life. 

Having  been  left  a  widower,  with  a  son  and  daughter,  he  married  a  second  time.  The 
lady  upon  whom  his  choice  fell  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rutherford  of  Fernilee, 
Selkirkshire,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  who  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  modern 
version  of  the  “  Flowers  of  the  Forest.”  When  Mr.  Balfour  proposed  for  Miss  Rutherford 
he  was  deep  in  debt,  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  Jacobite,  having  been  out  in  the  ’45  ;  and 
these  things,  combined  with  the  idle,  rollicking  life  he  led,  made  the  proposal  of  marriage 
hateful  to  her  father,  the  douce  south-country  laird. 

However,  the  young  couple  took  the  matter  at  last  into  their  own  hands,  ran  off, 
and  were  married  privately ;  Balfour  having  followed  his  lady-love  to  her  hiding-place,  for 
Mr.  Rutherford  had  sent  her  from  home,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  obnoxious  Jacobite. 

The  Rutherfords  seem  ever  afterwards  to  have  had  their  hands  full  of  Jamie  and  his 
concerns.  One  time  they  enabled  him  to  begin  business  in  a  glass  shop,  but  this  failing  he 
tried  his  fortune  in  a  coffee-house,  and  last  of  all,  Mrs.  Cockburn  purchased  for  him  a  share 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  where  by  her  interest  she  got  him  the  office  of  manager. 

It  is  told  of  Balfour,  as  a  proof  of  his  popularity,  that  one  day  a  gentleman  met  him 
in  Musselburgh,  and  said  afterwards  to  his  wife,  “We’ll  hae  Jamie  Balfour  here  the  morn 
to  dinner ;  I  parted  from  him  a  while  sine  on  the  other  side  o’  the  brig ;  ”  and  accordingly, 
“the  morn,  at  the  dinner  hour,”  Jamie  appeared.  He  had  been  feted  and  feasted  at  every 
turn  during  the  interval. 

It  is  of  him  Robert  Chambers  writes  in  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  calling  him 
“  Singing  Jamie  B - r.”  He  says  : — 

“  One  of  the  most  notable  jolly  fellows  of  the  last  age  was  James  Balfour,  an  accoun¬ 
tant,  usually  called  ‘  Singing  Jamie  Balfour,’  on  account  of  his  fascinating  qualities  as  a 
vocalist.  There  used  to  be  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  Leith  Golf- House,  representing  him 
in  the  act  of  commencing  the  favourite  song  of  *  When  I  ha’e  a  saxpence  under  my 
thoom,’  with  the  suitable  attitude,  and  a  merriness  of  countenance  justifying  the  tra¬ 
ditionary  account  of  the  man.  Of  Jacobite  leanings,  he  is  said  to  have  sung  ‘The  wee 
German  Lairdie,’  ‘  Awa’  Whigs,  awa’,’  and  ‘  The  Sow’s  tail  to  Geordie,’  with  a  degree  of 
zest  which  there  was  no  resisting. 

“  Report  speaks  of  this  person  as  an  amiable,  upright,  and  able  man ;  so  clever  in 

business  matters,  that  he  could  do  as  much  in  one  hour  as  another  man  in  three ;  always 

eager  to  quench  and  arrest  litigation,  rather  than  to  promote  it ;  and  consequently  so  much 
(12) 
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esteemed  professionally,  that  he  could  get  business  whenever  he  chose  to  undertake  it, 
which,  however,  he  only  did  when  he  felt  himself  in  need  of  money.  Nature  had  given 
him  a  robust  constitution,  which  enabled  him  to  see  out  three  sets  of  boon  companions ; 
but,  after  all,  gave  way  before  he  reached  sixty.  His  custom,  when  anxious  to  repair  the 
effects  of  intemperance,  was  to  wash  his  head  and  hands  in  cold  water ;  this,  it  is  said, 
made  him  quite  cool  and  collected  almost  immediately.  Pleasure  being  so  predominant 
an  object  in  his  life,  it  was  thought  surprising  that  at  his  death  he  was  found  in  possession 
of  some  little  money.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  writes  of  him  in  one  of  his  droll  little  missives  to  his  printer  Ballan- 
tyne  :  “  When  the  press  does  not  follow  me,  I  get  on  slowly  and  ill,  and  put  myself  in  mind  of 
Jamie  Balfour,  who  could  run  when  he  could  not  stand  still.”  He  here  alludes  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  the  following  anecdote  will  illustrate:  Jamie,  in  going  home  late  from  a  debauch, 
happened  to  tumble  into  the  pit  formed  for  the  foundation  of  a  house  in  James’s  Square. 
A  gentleman  passing  heard  his  complaint,  and  going  up  to  the  spot,  was  entreated  by  our 
hero  to  help  him  out.  ‘What  would  be  the  use  of  helping  you  out,’  said  the  by-passer, 

‘  when  you  could  not  stand  though  you  were  out  ?  ’  ‘  Very  true,  perhaps  ;  yet  if  you  help 

me  up,  I  'll  run  you  to  the  Tron  Kirk  for  a  bottle  of  claret.’  Pleased  with  his  humour,  the 
gentleman  placed  him  upon  his  feet,  when  instantly  he  set  off  for  the  Tron  Church  at  a 
pace  distancing  all  ordinary  competition  ;  and  accordingly  he  won  the  race,  though,  at  the 
conclusion,  he  had  to  sit  down  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  being  quite  unable  to  stand. 
After  taking  a  minute  or  two  to  recover  his  breath — ‘  We’ll  hae  another  race  to  Fortune’s 
for  another  bottle  of  claret!’  Off  he  went  to  the  tavern  in  question,  in  the  Stamp-Office 
Close,  and  this  bet  he  gained  also.  The  claret,  probably  with  continuations,  was  discussed 
in  Fortune’s  ;  and  the  end  of  the  story  is,  that  Balfour  sent  his  new  friend  home  in  a  chair, 
utterly  done  up,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  Rutherford  at  his  death  left  Mrs.  Balfour  ^500  for  her  children,  the  interest  to  be 
settled  upon  herself  during  her  life  ;  and  one  of  her  brothers  bought  for  her  and  her  family 
the  first  “  flat  ”  or  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Bank  Close,  below  the  one  inhabited  by  her 
sister  Mrs.  Cockburn.  He  paid  for  it  ^150.  Balfour  was  a  most  agreeable,  genial  man, 
whom  everybody  liked.  He  got  so  many  presents  of  guns  and  snuff-boxes,  that  after  his 
death  the  sale  of  them  drew  ^100;  yet,  when  in  life,  he  was  often  absolutely  penniless, 
and  frequently  in  hiding  for  fear  of  the  jail. 

Jamie,  by  his  charming  vocal  powers,  was  more  influential  among  the  J acobites,  and 
more  formidable  to  the  Whigs,  than  the  pious  eloquence  of  the  whole  bench  of  bishops.  It 
was  impossible  to  hear  him  sing  his  favourite  songs  without  becoming  for  the  moment  a 
Jacobite.  He  was  so  distinguished  a  golfer,  and  so  great  a  favourite  with  golfers,  that  a 
portrait  of  him  was  painted  for  the  Leith  Golfers’  Hall,  representing  him  singing  “  Toddlin’ 
hame.”  This  portrait,  which  is  one  of  Raeburn’s  best  works,  was  afterwards  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  late  Mr.  Melville  of  Hanley. 
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"|3  OBERT  MACQUEEN,  son  of  John  Macqueen  of  Braxfield,  was  born  in  1721. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1744,  and  soon  rose  to  eminence.  The  many 
difficult  and  puzzling  questions  connected  with  the  forfeitures  in  1745  brought  him  first 
into  notice,  and  made  his  great  abilities  more  generally  known. 

He  was  raised  to  the  bench  by. the  title  of  Lord  Braxfield,  1776,  and  appointed  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  1788,  which  office  he  held  during  a  very  interesting  and  critical  period. 
“Yet,”  says  a  contemporary,  “regardless  of  the  threats  and  invectives  of  a  misled 
populace,  he  discharged  his  duties  with  a  manly  firmness  of  mind,  well-tempered  intrepidity 
of  conduct,  and  a  wise  and  faithful  application  of  the  law,  that  must  make  his  memory  ever 
be  gratefully  remembered  by  his  country.”  Lord  Cockburn  speaks  of  him  as  the  “giant 
of  the  bench ;  ”  and,  though  admitting  his  talents,  says  he  was  “  illiterate,  and  without  any 
taste  for  refined  enjoyment,”  reverting  at  the  same  time  to  the  numberless  stories  of  his 
coarse  wit  and  humour  which  have  been  so  largely  preserved.  That  these  stories  thus  told 
of  him  were  not  all  correct,  is  proved  by  the  following  letters,  never  before  published, 
which  refer  to  the  anecdote  so  often  related  of  him,  when  it  was  said  that  in  his  office  of 
Judge  he  was  called  upon  to  try  a  man  for  murder,  with  whom  he  used  to  play  chess,  and 
upon  the  verdict  for  guilty  being  returned,  exclaimed,  “  I ’ve  checkmated  you  now.”  This 
story  was  published  by  Lockhart  in  his  “  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,”  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  correspondence  between  Lord  Braxfield’s  grandson  and  the  author : — 

Copy  of  Letter  from  Mr.  Macqueen  to  Mr.  Lockhart. 

“  In  the  last  published  volume  of  your  ‘  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ’  there  is  a  story  of  my 
grandfather,  the  late  Lord  Justice- Clerk,  Macqueen  of  Braxfield.  When  Sir  Walter  Scott 
told  that  anecdote  he  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  person  to  whom  it  referred.  It 
cannot  apply  to  Lord  Braxfield,  for  I  state,  on  the  authority  of  his  daughter,  Lady 
Honeyman,  that  to  her  certain  knowledge  his  Lordship  never  played  at  chess,  nor  were 
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there  even  chessmen  in  his  house.  The  story,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  professes  to  be  an 
anecdote  of  Lord  Braxfield,  is  utterly  unfounded,  and,  aggravated  by  the  words 
‘  Macqueen’s  brutal  humour,’  has  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  Lord  Braxfield’s 
descendants,  and  most  particularly  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Honeyman.  After  this  statement, 
I  am  sure  you  will  at  once  comply  with  the  following  most  reasonable  request : — ist,  to 
insert  a  note  in  the  next  volume,  stating  that  this  story  cannot  apply  to  the  late  Lord 
1  ustice-Clerk  Macqueen,  for  the  reasons  and  on  the  authority  above  mentioned;  and  2d, 
in  the  next  edition  to  omit  his  Lordship’s  name  altogether.- — Yours, 

“  Robert  Macqueen.” 

Mr.  Lockhart’s  Reply. 

“  Milton  Lockhart,  Lanark,  11th  August  1837. 

“  Sir, — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  my  rashness  has  occasioned  pain  to  Lady 
Honeyman.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  take  more  care  to  be  correct  in  my  introduction  of 
Lord  Braxfield’s  name.  Perhaps  her  Ladyship  may  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  others  not 

t  _ 

connected  with  her  family  had  been  beforehand  with  her  on  this  occasion.  From  two  old 
lawyers  of  eminence  I  had,  before  I  received  your  letter,  complaints  on  this  subject,  with 
the  name  which  ought  to  have  stood  where  Lord  Braxfield’s  now  stands.  I  had  therefore, 
of  course,  answered  these  gentlemen  that  Lord  Braxfield’s  name  should  be  dropt  in  the  next 
edition  of  the  book,  and  that  I  should  probably  apologize  for  my  error  in  a  preface  or 
postscript  to  the  last  volume  of  the  present  edition.  But,  in  truth,  I  incline  to  think  that 
Lady  Honeyman  might  approve  on  reflection  of  merely  dropping  the  name,  and  signifying 
in  a  general  way  that  when  any  name  was  dropt  it  had  been  done  so  because  I  had  found 
reason  to  discredit  the  authority  on  which  I  had  formerly  introduced  it.  I  say  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  would,  on  the  whole,  be  more  satisfactory  to  Lady  H. 
than  my  making  a  separate  apology,  which  would  only  attract  more  attention  to 
the  affair  without  disposing  more  effectually  of  the  blunder,  which  I  beg  to  assure  her 
Ladyship  and  yourself  will  be  remembered  by  me  with  lasting  regret. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

“  Yours,  etc., 

“J.  G.  Lockhart. 

“  P.S. — I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  I  should  be  much  obliged  by  a  line  saying 
whether  what  I  have  proposed  would  suit  Lady  Honeyman’s  views,  or  whether  she 
prefers  a  note  with  the  next  volume  ?  ” 

To  quote  again  from  Lord  Cockburn,  he  says  of  Braxfield  : — “  His  very  name  makes 
people  start.  Strong  built  and  dark,  with  rough  eyebrows,  powerful  eyes,  threatening  lips, 
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and  a  low  growling  voice,  he  was  like  a  formidable  blacksmith.  His  accent  and  his  dialect 
were  exaggerated  Scotch ;  his  language,  like  his  thoughts,  short,  strong,  and  conclusive. 

“  Our  commercial  jurisprudence  was  only  rising  when  he  was  sinking,  and,  being  no 
reader,  he  was  too  old  both  in  life  and  in  habit  to  master  it  familiarly ;  though  even  here 
he  was  inferior  to  no  Scotch  lawyer  of  his  time  except  Ilay  Campbell,  the  Lord  President. 
But  within  the  range  of  the  feudal  and  the  civil  branches,  and  in  every  matter  depending 
on  natural  ability  and  practical  sense,  he  was  very  great ;  and  his  power  arose  more  from 
the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  his  vigorous  application  of  principle,  than  from  either  the 
extent  or  the  accuracy  of  his  learning.  I  have  heard  good  observers  describe  with  admira¬ 
tion  how,  having  worked  out  a  principle,  he  followed  it  in  its  application,  fearlessly  and 
triumphantly,  dashing  all  unworthy  obstructions  aside,  and  pushed  on  to  his  result  with  the 
vigour  and  disdain  of  a  consummate  athlete.  And  he  had  a  colloquial  way  of  arguing, 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  which,  done  in  his  clear  abrupt  style,  imparted  a 
dramatic  directness  and  vivacity  to  the  scene.” 

Lord  Braxfield  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  of  May  1 799,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 


ELIZABETH  HAMILTON. 

|  ^  LIZABETH  HAMILTON,  born  in  1758,  was  of  Scottish  descent  and  nurture, 
'  though  her  birthplace  was  Ireland.  Her  father,  sprung  from  the  line  of  the 
“  gentle  Hamiltons,”  died  a  year  after  her  birth,  leaving  a  widow  and  three  children  in 
straitened  circumstances. 

At  the  early  age  of  six,  Elizabeth  was  taken  by  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Marshall  (her  father’s 
sister),  to  her  Scottish  home,  and  reared  by  her  and  her  excellent  husband  as  their  own 
daughter ;  a  generosity  warmly  repaid  by  their  niece,  who  from  that  time  shed  light  around 
their  childless  hearth. 

Elizabeth’s  new  home  was  situated  some  four  miles  from  the  ancient  town  of  Stirling, 
with  the  silver  Forth  winding  near,  and  the  green  Ochils  and  Benledi  towering  in 
the  distance.  It  was  also  historic  ground,  and  could  boast  of  Falkirk  and  Bannockburn, 
household  words  to  the  imaginative  child,  who  was  an  eager  reader  of  Blind  Harry  and 
Barbour ;  while  she  gained  much  of  her  knowledge  of  Scottish  peasant  life — which  she 
afterwards  used  with  such  effect  in  her  stories- — from  the  young  servant  maid,  Isabel  Irvine. 
After  the  death  of  her  adopted  parents,  Elizabeth  left  Scotland  and  joined  her  brother 
Charles  in  England,  where  her  home  was  for  ten  years.  It  had  been  her  lot  in  early 
life  to  meet  with  few  who  understood  or  could  appreciate  intellect;  thus  it  was  a  pleasant 
change  when  her  genial  and  gifted  brother  introduced  her  there  to  his  new  associates. 
These  men  and  women  of  learning,  wit,  and  high  position  treated  her  as  their  equal,  and 
this  so  much  so,  that  she  says  she  was  often  inclined  to  quote  the  old  song,  and  say,  “  This  is 
no  me,  quoth  she,  this  is  no  me !  ”  Ultimately  she,  in  company  with  her  now  widowed 
sister,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Elizabeth  never  married,  yet  she  was  not  without  her  tale  of  romance ;  she  had  her 
dreams  and  hopes  never  to  be  realized,  her  meetings  and  partings,  her  joys  and  sorrows ; 
but  though  she  suffered  she  did  not  sink  down  in  discontent,  but  rose  above  her  own  griefs 
to  do  what  she  could  to  cheer  and  comfort  the  distressed  around  her. 

Urged  to  the  work  of  literature  by  her  brother,  whom  she  dearly  loved,  she  wrote  and 
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published  in  succession  three  novels,  one  alone  of  which  has  survived,  the  popular  tale  of 
“  The  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie.”  The  fame  of  these  books  made  her  worthy  to  be 
recognised,  and  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  finest  minds  of  the  day. 

During  the  twelve  remaining  years  of  her  life  there  was  scarcely  a  charitable  or 
intellectual  scheme  in  which  she  did  not  take  part,  for,  to  the  honour  of  our  Government 
be  it  told,  it  had  secured  to  her  a  small  independence.  Lord  Cockburn  mentions  her  in  his 
Memorials  ;  speaking  of  Mrs.  Grant  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  he  says  : 

“  They  were  excellent  women,  and  not  too  blue.  Their  sense  covered  the  colour. 

“  I  think  it  was  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Jeffrey  said,  in  allusion  to  the  good  taste  of 
never  losing  the  feminine  in  the  literary  character,  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the  blue 
stocking  provided  the  petticoat  came  low  enough  down ;  and  a  recent  writer  has  said 
that  *  Elizabeth  Hamilton  was  the  first  who  lived  to  redeem  the  literary  woman  from  her 
old  bad  reputation  of  bearing  only  another  name  for  an  arrogant  and  domineering  fool.’ 
One  wonders  why  Mrs.  Hamilton,  with  her  good  Scotch  eyes,  did  not  put  more  Scotch 
among  her  cottagers  than  dirt,  on  which  almost  solely  the  book  lives.  Both  Mrs. 
Hamilton  and  Mrs.  Grant  would  appear  to  have  been  the  only  two  literary  women  in 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  who  had  great  conversational  gatherings.” 

Elizabeth  Hamilton  died  at  Harrogate,  whither  she  had  gone  for  change  of  air  and 
scene,  on  the  23d  of  July  1816,  within  two  days  of  completing  her  58th  year. 

Her  song  of  “  My  ain  Fireside  ”  has  always  been  a  popular  one,  and  is  by  an  author 
beautifully  termed  the  “Home,  Sweet  Home”  of  Scotland,  and  is  said  to  be  the  fervent 
utterance  of  Scotch  independence  and  of  affection  concentrated  into  a  few  rugged 
channels;  and  so  “  My  ain  Fireside”  has  shared  the  plague  of  popularity,  having  grown 
and  fallen  into  many  different  versions  since  its  author  wrote  it. 


DAVID  HUME. 


T^AAVID  HUME,  born  1756,  was  second  son  of  John  Home  or  Hume  of  Ninewells, 
and  nephew  of  David  Hume,  the  Historian. 

He  studied  for  the  bar,  and  passed  in  1779. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Scots  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  when  studying  for  the  law,  attended  his  classes,  and  copied  his  lec¬ 
tures  twice  from  notes  taken  down  at  the  time.  He  describes  Mr.  Hume  as  “  neither 
wandering  into  fanciful  and  abstruse  disquisitions,  which  are  the  more  proper  subject  of 
the  antiquary,  nor  satisfied  with  presenting  to  his  pupils  a  dry  and  undigested  detail  of 
the  laws  in  their  present  state,  but  combining  the  past  state  of  our  legal  enactments  with 
the  present,  and  tracing  clearly  and  judiciously  the  changes  which  took  place,  and  the  causes 
which  led  to  them.” 

In  1822  Hume  was  made  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  till  1834,  when  he  retired  on  the  statutory  allowance. 

Baron  Hume  contributed  to  the  Mirror  and  the  Lounger,  two  Edinburgh  periodicals 
in  the  style  of  the  Spectator.  The  “Mirror”  Club  was  established  in  Edinburgh  in  1779 
by  some  of  the  literary  lawyers,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  severer  studies.  They  met 
weekly  to  read  and  discuss  essays  in  Belles  Lettres  and  kindred  subjects.  The  journal 
arose  out  of  this  Association,  and  was  published  weekly  on  a  small  folio  sheet,  at  the  price 
of  three  halfpence.  Henry  Mackenzie,  “The  Man  of  Feeling,”  was  one  of  its  contributors. 
The  Lounger  made  its  appearance  in  1785. 

In  1797  Hume  published  his  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  respecting  the 
Description  and  Punishment  of  Crime ,  2  vols.  4to.  The  work  was  afterwards  much 
enlarged,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  great  authority  on  all  questions  connected  with 
criminal  jurisprudence,  and  on  it  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Lord  Cockburn,  in  an  article  for  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  1846,  thus  speaks  of  it: — “  That  work  has  proved,  and  will  probably 
long  continue,  of  literally  incalculable  practical  usefulness.  Prior  to  its  appearance,  almost 
everything  connected  with  our  criminal  proceedings  was  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
There  was  no  proper  book  on  the  subject.  The  short  and  antiquated  Laws  and  Customs 
of  Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal ,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie  ;  the  solitary,  and  not  well- 
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considered,  chapter  on  Crimes  by  Erskine,  in  his  admirable  Civil  Institute;  and  the 
insignificant  Institute  of  the  Criminal  Lazo,  by  Forbes,  which  were  our  only  Manuals,  were 
not  only  imperfect,  but,  even  to  the  extent  they  went,  were  quite  unsuited  for  business. 
Criminal  cases  had  not  begun  to  be  regularly  reported ;  and,  above  all,  the  records  of  the 
court,  where  alone  the  proceedings  were  to  be  truly  found,  were  so  ill  kept,  so  ill  indexed, 
and  in  such  general  disorder,  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible  even  to  the  antiquarian.  In  this 
situation,  though  a  system  of  law  existed,  it  lay  something  like  the  statue  in  the  quarry. 
Tradition — understanding — official  experience — all  called  into  action  upon  the  excitement 
of  some  difficulty ;  these  were  the  authorities  on  which  too  much  depended.  Everything 
was  a  mystery. 

“  Hume  carried  the  torch  into  all  the  recesses  of  actual  practice.  He  not  only  made 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  scattered  matter  that  had  been  published,  though  much  of  it 
lay  hid  in  places  not  commonly  explored ;  but  he  was  the  very  first  who  went  sys¬ 
tematically  to  the  records,  and  filtered  these  fountain-heads. 

“  Few  Institutional  writers  have  ever  done  more  towards  the  elucidation  of  any 
department  of  practical  law.  Those  who  only  live  now,  in  the  familiar  enjoyment  of  the 
light  which  he  diffused,  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  his  exertions.  For  above 
forty  years  he  has  been  the  relief  and  the  guide  of  all  J  udges  and  Counsel  acting  within 
his  sphere ;  insomuch,  that  there  is  probably  not  one  of  them  who,  if  called  to  act  now, 
under  an  extinction  of  all  that  Hume  has  produced,  would  not  feel  like  a  person  who  has 
required  to  see,  after  the  windows  he  had  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  had  been  suddenly 
closed.” 

Baron  Hume  died  at  Edinburgh,  August  30,  1838. 


SIR  JOHN  HOPE, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  HOPETOUN. 


CT*  IR  JOHN  HOPE,  a  distinguished  military  commander,  son  of  the  second  Earl  of 
^  Hopetoun,  was  born  on  the  17th  August  1765. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and  soon  received  a 
cornet’s  commission  in  the  10th  Light  Dragoons.  Rising  gradually  in  the  service,  he 
became,  in  1793,  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  25th  Foot,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  Adjutant-general  to  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  after¬ 
wards  joined  that  commander  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Alexandria. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  he  served  with  distinction,  conducting  a  column  of  the  army 
through  Spain  in  the  face  of  a  superior  body  of  the  French  ;  and,  after  many  dangers  and 
difficulties,  joined  Sir  John  Moore  at  Salamanca. 

At  the  battle  of  Corunna  he  headed  the  left  wing  of  the  British  army  on  the  death  of 
Moore.  Sir  David  Baird  being  severely  wounded,  he  assumed  the  chief  command  ;  and  by 
his  masterly  directions,  the  troops  were  embarked  in  good  order. 

After  this  he  won  honours  for  himself  on  several  battle-fields,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  but  he  soon  regained  his  freedom. 

He  succeeded  his  half-brother  as  Earl  of  Hopetoun  in  1816,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
General  in  1819. 

“  As  the  friend  and  companion  of  Moore,”  says  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1823, 
“  and  as  acting  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  he  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous. 
But  it  was  when,  by  succession  to  the  Earldom,  he  became  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  houses  in  Scotland,  and  the  possessor  of  one  of  its  most  extensive  properties, 
that  his  character  shone  in  its  fullest  lustre.  He  exhibited  then  a  model  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  eminent  and  useful  station  ought  to  be  filled.  An  open  and  magnificent 
hospitality,  suited  to  his  place  and  rank,  without  extravagance  or  idle  parade — a  full  and 
public  tribute  to  the  obligations  of  religion,  without  ostentation  or  austerity ;  a  warm 
interest  in  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  those  extensive  districts  with  which  his 
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possessions  brought  him  into  contact — a  kind  and  generous  concern  in  the  welfare  of  the 
humblest  of  his  dependants — these  qualities  made  him  beloved  and  respected  in  an 
extraordinary  degree.” 

To  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Earls  of  the  same  name,  he  is  generally  known 
as  the  “  good  Earl  of  Hopetoun.” 

He  died  at  Paris  on  the  27th  of  August  1823,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  his 
remains  were  interred  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  family  vault  at  Abercorn. 

A  bronze  statue  of  the  Earl  adorns  the  east  side  of  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh ; 
while  a  beautiful  pillar  erected  to  his  memory  stands  on  the  Mount  Hill,  near  Cupar  in 
Fife,  another  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  a  third  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haddington. 
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ROBERT  BLAIR  OF  AVONTOUN, 

LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION. 

T3  OBERT  BLAIR  of  Avontoun,  born  at  the  Manse  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East 
Lothian,  1743,  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  that  parish, 
and  author  of  the  celebrated  poem  entitled  “  The  Grave.” 

Young  Blair  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville,  which  lasted  during 
their  lives.  He  was  admitted  Advocate  in  1764,  and  soon  obtained  extensive  practice; 
and,  after  holding  several  important  offices,  he  was,  in  1808,  promoted  to  be  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session.  His  Lordship’s  rare  abilities  are  well  known. 
Lord  Cockburn  thus  characterizes  him  : — “  Too  solid  for  ingenuity,  and  too  plain  for 
fancy,  soundness  of  understanding  was  his  peculiar  intellectual  quality.  Within  his 
range  nobody  doubted,  or  could  doubt,  Blair’s  wisdom.  Nor  did  it  ever  occur  to  any 
one  to  question  his  probity.  He  was  all  honesty.  The  sudden  opening  of  the  whole 
secrets  of  his  heart  would  not  have  disclosed  a  single  speck  of  dishonour;  and  all  his 
affections,  personal  and  domestic,  were  excellent  and  steady.”  Mr.  John  Clerk,  afterwards 
Lord  Eldin,  his  political  opponent,  after  seeing  him,  without  an  effort,  in  a  few  clear 
and  short  sentences,  overturn  a  whole  mass  of  ingenious  sophistry  which  it  had  cost 
him  much  trouble  to  raise,  was  heard  to  mutter,  “  My  man,  God  spared  nae  pains 
when  he  made  your  brains.” 

He  died  suddenly,  May  20,  18 1 1,  aged  68,  only  a  few  days  before  his  friend  Lord 
Melville,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  attend  his  funeral.  On  returning  from  his  usual 
walk  on  the  day  of  his  death,  when  the  door  of  his  house  in  George’s  Square  was  opened, 
he  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  servant,  and  expired  in  a  few  minutes.  In  an  ably  written 
character  of  President  Blair  which  appeared  in  the  Caledonian  Mcrcziry,  May  23d,  it  is 
said  : — “  Of  the  first  years  of  his  life,  or  of  the  course  of  severe  study  by  which  he  prepared 
himself  to  be  what  he  became,  little  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  private  friends ;  but 
never  surely  was  there  exhibited  upon  the  great  theatre  of  public  business,  a  more  pro¬ 
found  erudition,  greater  power  of  discrimination,  nor  a  more  stern  and  invincible  rectitude, 
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combined  with  a  degree  of  personal  dignity,  that  commanded  more  than  respect,  even  from 
his  equals.  If  any  one  indeed  were  to  be  selected  from  many  great  features  as  peculiarly 
distinguishing  his  character,  we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  fix  upon  that  innate  love  of 
justice  and  abhorrence  of  iniquity,  without  which,  as  he  himself  emphatically  declared,  when 
he  took  the  chair  of  the  Court,  all  other  qualities  avail  nothing,  or  rather  they  are  worse 
than  nothing — a  sentiment  that  seemed  to  govern  the  whole  course  of  his  public  duty.” 

About  twenty  years  previous  to  his  death,  the  Lord  President  purchased  the  small 
estate  of  Avontoun  near  Linlithgow,  which  continued  always  to  be  his  favourite  residence, 
and  as  he  took  great  pleasure  in  agricultural  improvements,  he  brought  it  to  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation. 

A  statue  of  this  eminent  judge,  by  Chantrey,  subscribed  for  solely  by  members  of  the 
College  of  Justice,  is  now  in  the  Parliament  House. 


FRANCIS  HORNER. 


FRANCIS  HORNER,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual  statesmen  of  modern 
times,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  August  1778. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Horner,  merchant,  and  Joanna  Baillie,  a  lady  who 
“  united  to  a  gentle  nature,  great  good  sense,  activity  of  mind,  and  an  earnest  unobtrusive 
piety,”  and  thus  young  Horner  enjoyed  her  watchful  tenderness  combined  with  the 
superintendence  of  his  father,  whose  naturally  strong  understanding,  general  information, 
and  refined  tastes  made  him  well  qualified  to  direct  the  talents  of  his  promising  son. 

Francis’s  earliest  friend  was  Henry  Brougham,  who  used  to  share  his  childish  sports. 

In  1786  he  was  sent  to  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
its  then  celebrated  Rector,  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  who  said  of  him  that  “  he  was  the  only 
boy  he  ever  knew  who  had  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.”  Although  of  a  cheerful 
temper,  Horner  had  even  in  youth  a  certain  gravity  of  deportment  which  led  him  to  be 
called  in  sport  “  the  sage,”  and  “  the  ancient  Horner.” 

In  August  1792,  at  the  public  examination  of  the  High  School,  he  was  declared 
Dux  of  the  Rector’s  Class,  and  in  November  of  that  year  matriculated  as  a  student  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  That  seminary  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  reputation,  with 
Robertson  the  historian  as  its  Principal ;  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  being  filled 
by  Dugald  Stewart;  Mathematics,  by  John  Playfair;  Natural  History,  by  John  Robison; 
Chemistry,  by  Joseph  Black;  Greek,  by  Andrew  Dalzel ;  Rhetoric,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Blair.  He  remained  at  College  until  the  close  of  the  session  in  1795,  and  upon  making 
choice  of  the  bar  as  his  profession,  left  for  England,  where  it  was  resolved  that  for  a  time 
he  should  prosecute  his  studies. 

He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  in  1800.  In  1802  he  left  Edinburgh  for  London  to 
follow  out  his  intention  of  practising  at  the  English  bar ;  but  before  leaving,  he  and  several 
of  his  friends,  members  of  the  Speculative  Society,  in  connexion  with  the  University, 
having  sought  a  wider  sphere  for  their  abilities,  proposed  the  scheme  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  merit  of  its  first  suggestion  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  the 
place  where  the  plans  were  matured  was  Jeffrey’s  residence,  a  flat  in  Buccleuch  Place. 

The  night  when  the  friends  met  to  discuss  the  matter  was  a  tempestuous  one,  but 
J  effrey  and  his  companions  made  themselves  merry  over  the  much  fiercer  storm  they  were 
about  to  raise  in  the  political  atmosphere,  for  this  new  journal  was  intended  to  advocate 
Whig  principles.  On  the  10th  of  October  1802  the  first  number  appeared,  and  the  effect 
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was  electrical.  Jeffrey  was  editor,  and  his  own  articles  were  generally  the  most  brilliant, 
though  amongst  its  contributors  could  be  named  the  cleverest  young  men  of  the  day, 
including  such  as  Smith,  Brougham,  and  many  others. 

In  1806  Horner  was  sent  into  Parliament  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  and  soon,  by  his  public 
appearances  and  labours,  gained  golden  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He,  together 
with  Huskisson,  drew  up  the  celebrated  Bullion  Report. 

Horner  early  fell  a  martyr  to  his  studies.  He  died  at  Pisa,  1817,  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Leghorn.  One  writing  of  him  said,  “  Had 
he  been  spared,  it  is  not  improbable  that,  from  his  admirable  qualifications  for  the  office, 
he  migfht  have  become  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.”  So  fine  and  attractive  was  his 
physiognomy  when  a  youth,  that  a  distinguished  man  remarked  of  him,  “  That  boy  has 
the  ten  commandments  written  in  his  face  and  Lord  Cockburn,  his  early  friend,  when 
speaking  of  him,  says,  “Nobody  was  enjoying  the  progress  of  sound  opinions  in  Holland 
more  than  Francis  Horner.  But,  alas!  our  forebodings  were  realized,  and  the  gaiety  of 
the  Outer  House  was  stilled  by  our  learning  one  day  this  spring  that  he  had  died  on  the 
8th  of  February  1817,  in  Italy.  Every  virtuous  heart  was  covered  with  mourning.  We 
did  not  think  so  much  of  his  loss  to  the  empire,  as  to  Scotland  and  ourselves.  Acquainted 
with  all  our  circumstances,  and  ambitious  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  elevation  of  his 
native  country,  he  would  have  brought  to  the  discussion  of  all  the  vital  questions  that 
were  about  to  arise,  talents  which,  already  great,  were  steadily  improving,  and  a  character 
which  made  him  almost  too  representative  of  virtue  itself. 

“In  this  his  native  city,  the  sorrow  for  his  family,  to  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  bear 
his  name,  and  for  the  premature  extinction  of  his  own  prospects,  was  deep  and  nearly 
universal. 

“  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  about  the  end  of  September  1816.  It  was  at  Dryden, 
near  Rosslyn,  where  his  father  was  then  residing.  •  Rutherford  and  I  had  gone  to  visit 
him.  He  was  very  ill,  breathless  and  weak.  Removing  for  the  winter  into  milder  air 
had  been  resolved  on,  but  we  both  feared  it  would  be  too  late.  He  walked  out  a 
little  with  us.  Never  can  I  forget  the  fading  avenue  and  the  autumnal  day  in  which 
we  parted  from  him,  as  we  foreboded,  never  to  meet  again. 

“  The  valuable  and  peculiar  light  in  which  Horner  stands  out — the  light  in  which  his 
history  is  calculated  to  inspire  every  right-minded  youth  is  this. 

“  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  possessed  of  greater  influence  than  any  other 
private  individual,  and  admired,  beloved,  trusted,  and  deplored  by  all  except  the  heartless 
and  the  base.  No  greater  homage  was  ever  paid  in  Parliament  to  any  deceased  member. 
Now  let  every  young  man  ask,  How  was  this  attained  ?  By  rank  ?  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  merchant.  By  wealth  ?  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  relations  ever  had  a 
superfluous  sixpence.  By  office  ?  He  held  but  one,  and  only  for  a  few  years,  of  no 
influence,  and  with  little  pay.  By  talents  ?  His  were  not  splendid,  and  he  had  no  genius ; 
cautious  and  slow,  his  only  ambition  was  to  be  right.  By  eloquence  ?  He  spoke  in 
calm  good  taste,  without  any  of  the  oratory  that  either  terrifies  or  seduces.  By  any 
fascination  of  manner  ?  His  was  only  correct  and  agreeable.  By  what  then  was  it  ? 
Merely  by  sheer  industry,  good  principles,  and  a  good  heart, — qualities  which  no  well- 
constituted  mind  need  ever  despair  of  attaining.  It  was  the  force  of  his  character  that 
raised  him ;  and  this  character  not  impressed  on  him  by  nature,  but  formed  out  of  no 
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peculiarly  fine  elements  by  himself.  There  were  many  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  far  greater  ability  and  eloquence,  but  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  combination  of  an 
adequate  portion  of  these  with  moral  worth.  Horner  was  born  to  show  what  moderate 
powers,  unaided  by  anything  whatever  except  culture  and  goodness,  may  achieve  even 
when  these  powers  are  displayed  amidst  the  competition  and  jealousy  of  public  life.” 

On  the  25th  of  March  1817,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
“That  to  express  and  perpetuate  the  respect  of  the  Society  for  the  memory  of  Francis 
Horner,  Esq.,  a  member  of  this  Society,  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Horner  be  procured,  to  be  hung 
up  in  the  Society’s  Hall,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.”  Accordingly  a  copy  was  made 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  of  the  portrait  he  had  painted  for  Mr.  Leonard  Horner  in  1812. 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society,  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

PLACED  IN  THE  YEAR  1S20 
BY  THE 

SPECULATIVE  SOCIETY 

IN  HONOUR  OF 

FRANCIS  HORNER,  Esq.,  M.P., 

FIRST  THE  ORNAMENT  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION,  AND  THEN  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

A  monument,  executed  by  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  and  considered  one  of  his  most 
successful  productions,  is  raised  for  Horner  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
It  bears  this  Inscription  on  the  pedestal : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

FRANCIS  HORNER, 

WHO  BY  THE  UNION  OF  GREAT  AND  VARIOUS  ACQUIREMENTS, 

WITH  INFLEXIBLE  INTEGRITY  AND  UNWEARIED  DEVOTION 
TO  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 

RAISED  HIMSELF  TO  AN  EMINENT  STATION  IN  SOCIETY, 

AND  WAS  JUSTLY  CONSIDERED  TO  BE  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

HE  WAS  BORN  AT  EDINBURGH,  1 778, 

WAS  CALLED  TO  THE  BAR  BOTH  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND, 

AND  CLOSED  HIS  SHORT  BUT  USEFUL  LIFE  AT  PISA  IN  I  8 1 7. 

HIS  DEATH  WAS  DEEPLY  FELT, 

AND  PUBLICLY  DEPLORED  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

HIS  AFFECTIONATE  FRIENDS  AND  SINCERE  ADMIRERS,  ANXIOUS  THAT  SOME 
MEMORIAL  SHOULD  EXIST  OF  MERITS  UNIVERSALLY  ACKNOWLEDGED, 

OF  EXPECTATIONS  WHICH  A  PREMATURE  DEATH  COULD 
ALONE  HAVE  FRUSTRATED, 

ERECTED  THIS  MONUMENT  A.  D.  1823. 


- 


DR.  JOHN  ERSKINE. 


P'  HE  Rev.  John  Erskine  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Erskine  of  Carnock,  an  eminent 
“*•  lawyer  (whose  “Institutes  of  the  Law  of  Scotland”  is  the  text-book  of  students  to 
this  day),  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Melville  of  Balgairn,  Fifeshire,  of  the 
noble  family  of  Leven  and  Melville.  Erskine  was  educated  first  at  Cupar,  Fife,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  before  entering  the  University  of  that  city,  1734. 

He  was  originally  destined  for  the  bar,  of  which  his  father  was  a  distinguished  member, 
and  where  he  doubtless  would  have  risen  to  eminence  and  wealth,  had  not  his  inclinations 
led  him  to  prefer  the  Church. 

This  proposal  to  enter  the  ministry  met  at  first  with  determined  opposition  from  his 
father,  but  at  last  he  gave  his  consent;  and  after  attending  the  divinity  classes,  John  Erskine 
was,  in  1743,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Dunblane.  He  delivered  his  first 
public  sermon  in  the  Church  of  Torryburn,  from  Ps.  lxxxiv.  10— a  passage  of  Scripture 
remarkably  suited  to  his  own  case  and  circumstances. 

In  May  1744,  Mr.  Erskine  was  ordained  minister  of  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Glasgow,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Culross,  and  afterwards  to  New  Greyfriars,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  1758.  In  1766  the  University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  on  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and  in  1767  he  was  promoted  to  the  collegiate  charge  of  Old 
Greyfriars,  where  he  had  for  his  colleague  his  early  friend  Dr.  Robertson,  the  Historian. 

Though  in  many  ways  unsuited  to  each  other,  the  two  ministers  continued  through 
life  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  yet  the  wide  difference  in  their  opinions  and  prin¬ 
ciples  often  led  to  rather  strange  results.  Dr.  Erskine  was  looked  up  to  as  the  father  of 
the  orthodox  clergy,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  religion,  and  who  had  proved  by  his  choice 
of  the  ministry  that  he  valued  his  Master’s  service  more  than  the  pride  of  family,  the  love  of 
honour,  or  the  power  of  riches.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Robertson,  kind  and  amiable 
though  he  was,  acknowledged  himself  the  leader  of  the  anti-evangelical  or  extreme 
moderate  party  in  the  Church. 

Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for  his  unaffected  humility  and  his  constant  and  sure  attach¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  simplicity  of  manners  and  kindness  of  heart,  combined  with  gentleness. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  him  exemplifying  his  character  in  these  last  respects.  Mrs. 
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Erskine,  finding  him  return  again  and  again  on  the  Sabbaths  without  his  handkerchief, 
sewed  it  upon  one  occasion  to  his  coat,  suspecting  a  woman  who  sat  on  the  pulpit  stairs  as 
the  thief ;  that  day,  when  descending  from  the  pulpit,  Dr.  Erskine  felt  a  gentle  tug  at  his 
pocket  as  he  passed  the  suspected  person,  and  turning  round  said  mildly,  “No  the  day, 
honest  woman  ;  no  the  day.” 

He  died  on  the  19th  of  January  1803,  being  in  his  eighty-second  year,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  “Guy  Mannering  ”  gives  the  following  graphic  and  accurate 
description  of  Dr.  Erskine  as  a  preacher  : — - 

“The  colleague  of  Dr.  Robertson  ascended  the  pulpit.  His  external  appearance  was  not 
prepossessing.  A  remarkably  fair  complexion,  strangely  contrasted  with  a  black  wig  without 
a  grain  of  powder ;  a  narrow  chest  and  a  stooping  posture  ;  hands  which,  placed  like  props 
on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  seemed  necessary  rather  to  support  the  person  than  to  assist 
the  gesticulation  of  the  preacher, — no  gown,  not  even  that  of  Geneva,  a  tumbled  band,  and 
a  gesture  which  seemed  scarce  voluntary,  were  the  first  circumstances  which  struck  a 
stranger.  ‘  The  preacher  seems  a  very  ungainly  person,’  whispered  Mannering  to  his  new 
friend  (Pleydell). 

“‘Never  fear;  he’s  the  son  of  an  excellent  Scottish  lawyer — he’ll  show  blood,  I’ll 
warrant  him.’  ” 

“  The  learned  counsellor  predicted  truly.  A  lecture  was  delivered,  fraught  with  new, 
striking,  and  entertaining  views  of  Scripture  history — a  sermon,  in  which  the  Calvinism  of 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  was  ably  supported,  yet  made  the  basis  of  a  sound  system  of  practical 
morals,  which  should  neither  shelter  the  sinner  under  the  cloak  of  speculative  faith  or  of 
peculiarity  of  opinion,  nor  leave  him  loose  to  the  waves  of  unbelief  and  schism.  Something 
there  was  of  an  antiquated  turn  of  argument  and  metaphor,  but  it  only  served  to  give  zest 
and  peculiarity  to  the  style  of  elocution.  The  sermon  was  not  read— a  scrap  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  the  heads  of  the  discourse  was  occasionally  referred  to,  and  the  enunciation,  which 
at  first  seemed  imperfect  and  embarrassed,  became,  as  the  preacher  warmed  in  his  progress, 
animated  and  distinct ;  and  although  the  discourse  could  not  be  quoted  as  a  correct  speci¬ 
men  of  pulpit  eloquence,  yet  Mannering  had  seldom  heard  so  much  learning,  metaphysical 
acuteness,  and  energy  of  argument,  brought  into  the  service  of  Christianity. 

“  ‘  Such,’  he  said,  going  out  of  the  church,  ‘  must  have  been  the  preachers  to  whose 
unfearing  minds  and  acute,  though  sometimes  rudely  exercised,  talents,  we  owe  the 
Reformation.’  ” 


DUGALD  STEWART. 


[""HIS  celebrated  philosopher  was  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  his  wife  Marjory,  daughter  of  Archibald 
Stewart  of  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire.  In  right  of  his  wife,  Dr.  Stewart  succeeded  to  the 
property  of  Catrine,  with  its  old  mansion-house,  finely  situated  in  a  well-wooded  valley,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Water  of  Ayr,  where  the  family  usually  spent  the  summer  months.  As 
Catrine  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Mossgeil,  Burns  and  the  two  Stewarts,  father  and  son, 
were  on  friendly  terms.  Writing  of  them,  the  Poet  says, — 

“  With  deep-struck  reverential  awe 
The  learned  sire  and  son  I  saw  ; 

To  nature’s  God  and  nature’s  law 
They  gave  their  lore ; 

This  all  its  source  and  end  to  draw, 

That  to  adore.” 

Dugald  Stewart’s  early  days  were  characterized  by  great  delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
it  was  only  with  more  than  ordinary  care  that  he  survived  the  years  of  infancy.  He  entered 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  in  childhood,  and  while  there  was  distinguished  by 
quickness  and  intelligence  and  a  love  of  the  classics,  which  he  retained  through  life.  From 
the  High  School  he  passed  to  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  was  fortunate  to 
have  as  his  preceptors,  in  the  two  departments  of  study  where  his  own  career  afterwards 
lay,  such  men  as  John  Stevenson,  who  occupied  the  Chair  of  Logic,  and  Adam  Ferguson, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Stewart,  although  devoting  himself  principally  to  these 
subjects,  achieved  great  excellence  as  a  general  student.  He  studied  one  year  in  Glasgow, 
and  while  there  wrote  his  essay  on  Dreaming.  This  was  his  first  effort  in  mental  philo¬ 
sophy,  a  field  in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  such  high  distinction. 

In  1772,  while  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  was  chosen  by  his  father,  whose  health 
had  now  begun  to  decline,  to  undertake  the  sole  charge  of  the  Mathematical  classes  in  the 
University,  and  three  years  afterwards  was  formally  elected  to  that  chair  as  his  colleague. 
On  the  resignation  of  Ferguson  in  1785,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  for  twenty-five  years.  This  was  his  congenial  and 
appropriate  sphere.  The  fame  of  his  prelections  drew  to  the  University  students  from  all 

parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  many  of  them  scions  of  noble  houses,  including  such  men  as 
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Henry  Temple  (afterwards  Viscount  Palmerston),  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne.  The  continent  of  Europe  and  America,  as  well,  sent  their  representatives 
to  his  class-room.  The  influence  of  this  teaching  was  peculiarly  elevating  and  refining, 
distinguished  by  freshness  of  thought  and  loftiness  of  moral  tone. 

After  the  death  of  his  second  son  in  1809,  Stewart  lived  in  comparative  retirement  at 
Kinneil  House,  Linlithgowshire,  which  was  at  that  time  placed  at  his  service  by  its  noble 
owner  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  In  January  1822  he  was  struck  with  palsy,  which  undermined 
his  health  and  constitution,  though  happily  it  did  not  weaken  his  mental  faculties,  and 
he  continued  to  write  and  think  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death.  His  biographer  states 
that  he  died  in  Edinburgh  on  the  nth  of  June  1828,  and  “  was  buried  in  the  family  vault, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard  of  Canongate,  not  far  from  the  grave  of  Adam  Smith, 
leaving,  like  him,  to  coming  generations  of  his  countrymen,  a  name  which  they  will  not  let 
die,  so  long  as  they  continue  to  respect  intellect  and  virtue,  or  to  honour  a  life  spent  in  the 
noblest  uses,  and  unsullied  by  a  single  sordid  aim.”  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  Calton  Hill.  He  was  twice  married,  and  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  both  of  these  connexions. 

Dugald  Stewart  was  the  author  of  several  important  works,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  “  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  Biographical  Memoirs 
of  Adam  Smith,  Principal  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Reid.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death 
he  published  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers.”  His  Collected  Works 
were  edited  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  the  tenth  volume  being  an  admirable 
Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Professor  Veitch  of  Glasgow. 


NATHANIEL  GOW. 


T  ATHANIEL,  or  NEIL  GOW,  the  celebrated  violin  player,  was  bom  at  Inver,  near 
^  ^  Dunkeld,  March  22,  1727.  His  taste  for  music  early  showed  itself.  At  the  age 
of  nine  he  began  to  play,  and  was  said  to  be  self-taught,  until  about  his  thirteenth  year, 
when  he  received  instructions  from  John  Cameron,  an  attendant  of  Sir  George  Stewart  of 
Grandtully.  His  progress  as  a  musician  was  singularly  rapid.  A  public  trial  having  been 
proposed  amongst  a  few  of  the  best  players  in  the  country,  young  Neil  was  with  difficulty 
prevailed  upon  to  enter  the  lists.  The  prize  was  awarded  him  by  the  cheerful  consent  of 
the  other  competitors,  the  umpire,  a  blind  man,  declaring  he  “  could  distinguish  the 
stroke  of  Neil's  bow  amongst  a  hundred  players.”  And  here,  accordingly,  was  Gow’s 
forte.  His  bow-hand  was  uncommonly  powerful.  When  the  up  bow  note  in  others 
was  feeble  and  indistinct,  in  his  hands  it  was  struck  with  a  strength  and  certainty  which 
never  failed  to  delight  and  surprise  the  listener.  To  this  extraordinary  power  of  the  bow 
must  be  ascribed  the  singular  expression  which  he  gave  to  all  his  music. 

Having  obtained  the  notice  of  the  Athole  family  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  he  was 
soon  introduced  into  the  fashionable  world.  Besides  his  accomplishments  in  playing,  Gow 
also  excelled  in  the  composition  of  Scottish  melodies,  and  these  were  set  and  prepared 
for  publication  by  his  son  Nathaniel,  who  inherited  much  of  his  father’s  musical  genius. 

In  private  life  Gow  was  distinguished  by  his  unpretending  manners,  his  kindly 
disposition,  strong  good  sense,  and  by  a  singular  and  acute  penetration  into  character. 
He  was  never  discomposed  in  whatever  circumstances  he  was  placed.  It  is  said  he  was 
never  out  of  debt,  and  yet  however  clamorous  creditors  might  be,  they  could  not  disturb 
his  equanimity  or  nonchalance.  To  illustrate  this,  a  story  is  related  of  him.  One  evening 
when  he  was  playing  at  a  party,  two  gentlemen  who  were  present  were  talking  of  him  and 
his  coolness.  “  Could  it  be  possible  to  affront  him  ?”  asked  one  of  them  ;  when  the  other 
replied,  “  I  ’ll  do  it.”  He  accordingly  said  to  Neil,  “  Neil,  you  owe  me  money;  I  wish  you 
would  pay  your  debts,”  and  was  answered  quietly,  “  Weel,  am  I  no’  as  able  to  be  awen 
you  as  ever  ?  ”  “  Come,  come,”  answered  the  gentleman  again,  “  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  I  ’ll 

summon  you  to  the  Court  if  you  don’t  pay.”  “  Oh  man,  man,”  replied  Neil,  tuning  away 
at  his  fiddle,  “  I ’m  ashamed  o’  your  behaviour ;  if  ye  hae  nae  respect  for  yoursel’,  ye  might 
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aye  respect  your  company, — that’s  no’  the  way  a  gentleman  should  speak.”  It  is  also 
said  that,  being  sued  at  the  Court  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  and  _£iooo 
damages  being  awarded,  he  settled  the  thing  by  marrying  the  lady  and  keeping  the  ^iooo. 

A  story  is  told  of  Neil  that  upon  one  occasion  he  was  passing  through  the  Sma’  Glen, 
near  Crieff,  and  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  good  cheer  at  Amulrie,  lay  down  to  sleep 
off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  The  spot  he  chose  for  his  slumbers  was  a  hollow  near 
the  grave  of  an  English  soldier,  who  had  died  returning  from  Culloden  and  been  buried 
close  by  the  mound  which  marks  the  last  resting-place  of  the  famous  Ossian.  As  Neil  lay 
and  slept,  comfortably  rolled  in  his  plaid,  two  soldiers,  who  were  walking  along,  resolved  that 
they  would  give  a  salute  at  the  grave  of  their  comrade,  and  accordingly  the  echoes  rang  with 
the  loud  hallo,  which  so  startled  the  fiddler ,  that  he  sprang  from  his  grassy  couch  and 
responded  by  another  equally  loud  and  shrill.  This  was  more  than  the  men  were  able  to 
endure  ;  for,  imagining  that  they  had  roused  their  brother  from  his  last  long  sleep,  they 
started  off  at  full  speed,  and  never  halted  until  they  had  left  the  glen,  its  graves,  and  Neil 
far  behind. 

Four  likenesses  of  him  were  painted  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, — one  for  the  County 
Hall,  Perth,  the  others  for  the  Duke  of  Athole,  Lord  Grey,  and  William  Maule,  afterwards 
Lord  Panmure. 

Neil’s  death  took  place  in  1807,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


CHARLES  HAY,  LORD  NEWTON, 


C~2  ON  of  James  Hay  of  Cocklaw,  W.S.,  passed  Advocate  24th  December  1768,  promoted 
to  the  bench  as  Lord  Newton,  1806.  Lord  Cockburn  says  of  him,  “  His  judicial 
title  was  Newton,  but  in  private  life  he  was  chiefly  known  as  the  Mighty.  Honest,  warm¬ 
hearted,  and  considerate,  he  was  always  true  to  his  principles  and  his  friends.  But  these 
and  other  good  qualities  were  all  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  people’s  admiration  of  his  drink¬ 
ing.  There  was  no  noise  in  his  libations,  no  boisterousness,  no  wrangling,  not  even  dis¬ 
putation.  Newton’s  potations  and  bulk  made  him  slumberous  both  in  society  and  in  court ; 
and  his  management  of  this  judicial  inconvenience  was  very  curious.  In  court  his  head 
generally  rested  either  on  his  heaving  chest  or  on  his  hands  crossed  on  the  bench,  while, 
after  getting  a  grip  of  the  case,  his  eyes  were  locked  in  genuine  sleep.  Yet,  from  practice 
and  a  remarkably  quick  ear  and  intellect,  nobody  could  say  anything  worth  hearing  without 
his  instantly  raising  his  huge  eyelid  and  keeping  it  open  and  directing  his  powerful  knowing 
eye  at  the  speaker  till  he  got  what  was  necessary,  after  which,  when  the  babbling  began, 
down  sank  the  eyelid  again  till  lighted  up  by  the  next  shot.  The  only  way  to  waken  him 
was  to  say  something  good,  and  this  never  failed.  Accordingly,  no  judge  ever  knew  his 
cases  better.  Strangers  wondered,  but  they  seldom  saw  him  rouse  himself  and  deliver 
his  opinion,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  do  on  the  spot,  without  being  inclined  by  his 
accuracy  of  statement  and  luminousness  of  view  to  despise  the  judges  whose  eyes  had  been 
open  all  the  while.  I  never  heard  this  able,  kind,  and  honest  man  mentioned  by  anybody 
but  with  respect  and  affection.”  In  connexion  with  his  propensity  of  sleeping  while  on  the 
bench,  a  story  is  told  of  a  zealous  young  counsel  once  pleading  before  him,  but  who, 
supposing  him  in  the  course  of  his  address  to  have  dropped  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  said  to 
the  other  judges,  “  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  ;  Lord  Newton  is  fast  asleep.”  “  Ay,  ay  !  ” 
cried  Newton,  “you  will  have  proof  of  that  by  and  by;”  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
young  Advocate,  after  a  most  luminous  review  of  the  case,  his  Lordship  gave  a  very 
decided  judgment  against  him. 

Upon  one  occasion  Lord  Newton  had  been  entertaining  a  party  of  kindred  spirits  at  his 
house  on  a  Saturday  evening.  Long  and  deep  had  been  their  potations,  but  at  last  they 
resolved  to  separate,  and  their  host  taking  a  candle  to  show  his  guests  to  the  door,  admitted 
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in  so  doing  a  glare  of  full  daylight,  and  immediately  the  bells  of  the  city  began  to  ring 
for  church.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning. 

“  Newton  was  the  modern  king,”  to  quote  again  from  Lord  Cockburn,  “  of  the  Ante 
Manum  Club,  a  jovial  institution.  When  he  died,  the  members  dined,  and  did  not  fail  to 
drown  their  sorrow  in  solemn  mourning,  each  drinking  a  full  glass  to  the  memory  of  their 
departed  chief,  and  bowing  reverently  to  his  portrait,  which  they  had  hung  up  in  the 
tavern.”  His  death  took  place  at  Powrie,  Fifeshire,  in  1811. 


JAMES  PILLANS,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E., 

PROFESSOR  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

JAMES  PILLANS  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  1778.  His  father  was  a  prosperous  and 
intelligent  printer,  and  belonged  to  the  Anti-Burgher  denomination.  After  attending 
an  elementary  school  in  the  old  town,  young  Pillans  entered  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh,  then  presided  over  by  his  attached  friend  and  predecessor,  Dr.  Adam. 
From  the  High  School  he  went  to  the  University,  in  company  with  his  beloved  companion, 
Francis  Horner,  and  having  finished  his  course  there,  he  acted  as  a  private  tutor  in 
Ayrshire,  Northumberland,  and  finally  at  Eton.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Adam  in  1809, 
Mr.  Pillans  was  advised  by  his  school-fellow,  Horner,  to  stand  for  the  Rectorship  of  the 
High  School.  Lord  Cockburn,  writing  of  him  at  this  time,  says,  “  It  seemed  hopeless,  but 
he  tried,  and  his  character  carried  him  through.  His  superiority  to  the  other  candidates  was 
never  doubted,  but  the  black  spot  of  Whiggism  was  upon  him.”  Nothing  of  the  kind 
could  be  more  important  or  better-timed  than  his  election.  The  modern  improvements 
in  education  were  just  beginning  to  dawn,  and  it  was  very  material  to  secure  the  services 
of  a  young  man  in  whom  their  spirit  was  strong.  Had  a  commonplace  choice  been  made, 
we  should  probably  have  lost  Pillans  permanently,  the  earliest  and  the  best  of  our  reformed 
practical  teachers,  and  who  has  been  of  incalculable  use  throughout  the  whole  modern 
progress  of  Scottish  education. 

In  1820  Mr.  Pillans  was  elected  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  which  office  he  held  for  the  lengthened  period  of  forty  years.  On  the  nth  April 
1863,  Pillans  retired  from  the  Professor’s  Chair,  and  died  the  following  year,  1864.  His 
ruling  passion  was  strong  even  in  death,  for  during  his  last  illness,  in  the  wanderings 
of  his  mind,  he  still  fancied  himself  (like  his  revered  old  rector,  Dr.  Adam)  as  engaged  in 
his  work  of  teaching  his  students  in  the  familiar  class-room. 

Mr.  Pillans  was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  landscape  painter,  the  Rev.  John 
Thomson,  Duddingstone.  The  four  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  reverend  gentleman  in  the 
National  Gallery  were  a  gift  from  Mr.  Pillans. 
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IR  DAVID  BAIRD  was  the  fifth  son  of  William  Baird,  Esq.  of  Newby th,  in  East 

Lothian,  at  which  place  he  was  born  on  the  6th  of  December  1757. 

In  1772  young  Baird  entered  the  army  as  an  Ensign,  and  in  1780  first  saw  active 
service  in  India.  At  the  battle  of  Perambaucum  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Hyder  Ali,  and 
commonly  believed  to  be  chained  by  the  leg  to  another  man,  a  report  discovered  afterwards 
to  be  false.  His  mother,  when  she  heard  of  his  capture,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it, 
exclaimed,  “  God  pity  the  poor  lad  that’s  chained  to  our  Davie !”  for,  knowing  him  to  be 
active  and  daring,  she  could  not  tell  what  efforts  he  might  not  make  to  gain  his  liberty. 
He  remained  a  prisoner  for  nearly  four  years,  and  won  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  by 
his  heroism  and  endurance.  Immediately  after  his  release,  he  rejoined  his  own  regiment 
(the  71st)  at  Madras.  In  1787  he  received  the  majority  of  it,  and  shortly  thereafter,  having 
obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  proceeded  to  Europe.  He  returned  to  India  in  1791  as 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  served  under  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  the  dispersion,  in  1797,  of 
the  regiment  he  had  so  long  commanded,  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he 
was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Major-General,  and  returned  to  India.  In  1799  he  led  the  storming-party  at  the 
victorious  assault  of  Seringapatam.  Ascending  the  ramparts,  he  exclaimed,  drawing  his 
sword,  “Now,  my  brave  fellows,  follow  me!”  and  seven  minutes  thereafter  the  British 
colours  were  seen  proudly  floating  in  the  breeze.  Before  night  the  town  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  besiegers. 

Although  the  eminent  merits  of  General  Baird  were  well  enough  known  to  the  Home 
Government,  they  seem  all  along  to  have  received  rather  tardy  acknowledgment.  In  the 
year  following  the  storming  of  Seringapatam,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Batavia  and  Mauritius,  but  its  destination  was  changed  for  Egypt,  from  which, 
a  twelvemonth  later,  he  led  his  troops  across  the  desert  to  India.  Having  applied  for  leave 
of  absence,  he  once  more  sailed  for  Europe  in  1803.  He  was  received  at  the  British  Court 
with  great  distinction,  and  was  knighted  in  1804.  He  was  appointed  the  following  year  to 
command  an  expedition  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  proved  successful ;  and  after 
his  return  to  Great  Britain  in  1807,  he  proceeded  to  the  Sound,  attached  to  the  force  com¬ 
manded  in  chief  by  General  Lord  CathcarL  In  the  siege  of  Copenhagen  Baird  was 
wounded  twice,  though  but  slightly.  V ery  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  camp  of  instruction  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  in  Ireland;  but  he 
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had  not  been  long  there  when  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  an  expedition  to 
Spain.  At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  which  was  his  last  engagement,  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  lost  his  left  arm.  On  his  return  he  received,  for  the  fourth  time,  the  thanks  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  created  a  baronet.  In  the  following  year  (1810)  he  married  Miss  Campbell 
Preston,  niece  of  Sir  Robert  Preston  of  Valleyfield,  Bart.,  and  thereafter  generally  resided  on 
the  estate  of  Fern  tower,  in  Perthshire,  which  Lady  Baird  inherited  from  her  maternal  grand¬ 
mother.  In  1820  he  was  appointed  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  in  1829  Com¬ 
mander  of  Fort  George.  On  the  latter  appointment  he  did  not  enter,  having  become 
seriously  ill  immediately  thereafter.  He  was  removed  from  London  to  Ferntower,  his 
favourite  home  ;  and  though  there  were  symptoms  of  improvement  at  first,  these  were  soon 
followed  by  a  severe  relapse,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  1829  he  breathed  his  last. 

A  tablet  to  his  memory  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crieff  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  in  the  Parish  Church,  on  which  they  have  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
character;  and  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  same  locality  (Tom-na-chaistel)  an  obelisk 
was  raised  by  Lady  Baird,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was  laid  with  masonic  honours 
on  the  4th  of  May  1832 — the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  General  Baird  took 
Seringapatam  by  storm. 

Sir  David  Baird,  though  a  strict  disciplinarian,  was  deservedly  popular  with  the  army. 
He  had  the  power  to  an  extreme  degree  of  wanning  the  attachment  and  respect  of  his  men. 
“  There  was,”  says  one  who  served  with  him  in  Egypt,  “  something  about  him  which  gave 
complete  confidence  ;  his  countenance  bespoke  a  mind  spotless  of  guile  or  subterfuge  ;  it  was 

I 

impossible  to  doubt  him  ;  you  might  implicitly  trust  life,  honour,  and  possessions  to  his  bare 
word  ;  with  the  courage  of  a  hero  he  had  a  heart  as  kind  and  gentle  as  a  woman’s.” 

His  power  over  his  soldiers  was  strikingly  shown  when  orders  came  for  the  breaking 
up  of  his  regiment.  Colonel  Baird,  too  much  affected,  caused  his  Adjutant  to  read  the 
order.  The  effect  produced  on  the  regiment  was  beyond  description ;  but  Baird  knew 
his  duty,  and  could  only  exclaim,  “My  poor  fellows — not  a  word — the  order  must  be 
obeyed !  ”  and  then,  to  conceal  a  grief  of  which  he  need  not  have  been  ashamed,  he 
ordered  the  band  to  strike  up  the  popular  Scots  air,  the  chorus  of  which  is  in  these 
words  : — 

“  The  King  commands,  and  we  ’ll  obey, 

Then  o’er  the  hills  and  far  away.” 

He  is  said  to  have  been  passionately  fond  of  the  airs  of  his  native  country ;  he  frequently 
spoke  of  the  way  his  mother  used  to  sing  them,  and  had  them  similarly  arranged  for  the 
band  of  his  regiment. 


ROBERT  DUNDAS  OF  ARNISTON, 


LORD  CHIEF  BARON. 

rHE  Dundases  of  Arniston  have  held  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  Scotchmen  of 
political  and  legal  talent.  Sir  James,  the  first  of  Arniston,  was  the  third  son  of 
George  Dundas  of  Dundas,  whose  descent  is  traced  to  the  Dunbars,  Earl  of  March.  His 
eldest  son,  also  Sir  James,  sat  on  the  bench  for  three  years  under  the  territorial  title  of  Lord 
Arniston,  but  was  deprived  of  office  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  abjure  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  however,  that  for  several 
years  the  seat  remained  vacant,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  yield  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  addressed  to  him  to  comply  with  what  he  judged  to  be  an  evil  device.  He  survived 
till  1679,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who,  after  the  Revolution,  was  raised 
to  the  bench  under  the  same  title,  and  continued  to  discharge,  with  great  honour  and 
integrity,  the  duties  of  his  office  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  estates  by  his  son  Robert,  who,  after  highly  distinguishing  himself,  first  as  Solicitor- 
General  and  then  as  Lord  Advocate,  and  afterwards  as  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  was  raised  to  the  bench  in  1737,  when,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
he  took  the  title  of  Lord  Arniston.  On  the  death  of  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Lord  President,  which  office  he  filled  till  his  death  in  1753.  He 
too  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who  passed  advocate  the  year  after  his  father  took  his 
seat  on  the  bench.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  had  inherited  the  talent  by  which  his 
family  was  distinguished,  and  rose  to  be  Lord  Advocate,  and  eventually  also  to  be  President 
of  the  Court.  In  this  office  he  continued  for  twenty-seven  years,  devoting  himself  to  its  duties 
with  an  ardour  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  course  of  his  seventy-fifth 
year  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  Up  to  this  time  he 
enjoyed  all  his  faculties,  and  was  able  to  attend  to  all  his  duties.  He  died  in  his  house  in 
Adam  Square,  Edinburgh,  on  13th  December  1787,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burial 
place  at  Borthwick.  His  eldest  son  was  Robert,  whose  portrait  we  have  now  before  us. 

Robert  Dundas  was  born  on  the  6th  of  June  1758.  His  mother,  who  was  his  father’s 
second  wife,  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Grant,  Lord  Prestongrange.  Like  his 
predecessors,  he  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  entered  as  advocate  in  1779.  He 
followed  Ilay  Campbell  as  Solicitor-General  five  years  later,  and  in  other  five  (1789),  was 
appointed  Lord  Advocate,  on  Sir  Ilay’s  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Court.  He  held 
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the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  for  twelve  years,  during  a  period  of  great  political  excitement, 
and  throughout  he  discharged  its  duties  in  a  way  at  once  salutary  to  the  public  and  honour¬ 
able  to  himself.  He  was  the  public  prosecutor  in  the  trials  of  Muir,  Skirving,  and  Palmer 
in  1793  for  sedition,  but  from  his  moderation  and  urbanity  he  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of 
popularity.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Baron  Montgomery,  Dundas  was  installed  into  that 
office ;  and  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death  he  sat  as  Lord  Chief- Baron  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer.  In  reference  to  the  time  when  he  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Annual  Register  for  1819  remarks  : — 

‘  Firm  and  decided  in  his  character,  he  nevertheless  contrived  to  blend  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duty  to  his  country,  a  spirit  of  tenderness  to  those  whom  he  thought  misled, 
and  of  conciliation  to  all  who  differed  from  him  in  the  opinions  at  that  time  agitated  ;  and  it 
has  been  generally  allowed,  that  his  Lordship’s  conduct  on  occasion  of  excitement  caused 
by  the  French  Revolution,  aided  by  the  like  decided  and  temperate  measures  of  Mr.  Elder, 
then  Lord  Provost,  preserved  the  city  of  Edinburgh  from  the  scenes  of  turbulence  and 
violence  which  so  strongly  threatened  it.’ 

‘As  a  Judge  in  the  Exchequer,’  it  is  further  stated  in  the  same  sketch,  ‘  the  late  Chief- 
Baron  was  equally  distinguished.  In  the  limited  range  of  public  cases  which  come  before 
the  Court,  the  delinquency  of  parties  arraigned  for  breaches  of  the  revenue  laws  is  generally 
so  apparent,  that  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation  in  a  judge’s  charge  to  the  jury  ; 
but  when  it  appeared  that  a  defendant  had  acted  from  no  improper  motive,  or  when  a 
doubtful  law  was  endeavoured  to  be  interpreted  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fair  trader,  his 
Lordship  displayed  a  zeal  and  even  fervour  for  the  cause  of  the  latter,  which  evinced  that 
his  services  as  a  functionary  of  the  Crown  had  not  weakened  his  attachment  to  the  rights 
and  liberty  of  the  subject. 

‘  But  if  these  qualities  rendered  his  Lordship  so  respectable  in  public,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  much  they  endeared  him  in  private  life.  His  character,  indeed,  as  a  private 
individual,  was  most  exemplary,  and  was  universally  acknowledged  and  admired.  His  Lord- 
ship  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  17th  of  June  1819,  after  a  long  and  severe  illness.  To  this 
distinguished  man,  we  may  safely  apply  the  words  used  by  an  eminent  judge,  in  concluding 
a  sketch  of  the  character  of  one  of  his  brethren  : — “  He  has  died,  leaving  no  good  man  his 
enemy  ;  and  attended  with  that  sincere  regret,  which  only  those  can  hope  for,  who  have 
occupied  the  like  important  stations,  and  acquitted  themselves  well.”  ’ 

In  sketching  Chief-Baron  Dundas,  Lord  Cockburn  says  : — ‘  He  was  a  little,  alert, 
handsome,  gentleman-like  man,  with  a  countenance  and  air  beaming  with  sprightliness  and 
gaiety,  and  dignified  with  considerable  fire  ;  altogether  inexpressibly  pleasing.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  like  the  owner  of  that  face.  .  .  .  And  his  manner  was  worthy  of  his 
appearance.  It  was  kind,  polite,  and  gay  ;  and  if  the  fire  did  happen  to  break  out,  it  was 
but  a  passing  flash,  and  left  nothing  painful  after  it  was  gone.’ 


WILLIAM  T  Y  T  L  E  R. 


THIS  portrait,  though  among  the  last  in  our  volume,  is  an  early  example  of  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  the  subject  of  it  having  died  in  1792,  more  than  thirty  years  before  the 
artist.  It  is  remarkable  not  only  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a  likeness  ;  and  has  become 
well  known  to  the  public  chiefly  by  means  of  Mr.  Beugo’s  engraving,  by  whom  it  was 
exceedingly  well  rendered. 

William  Tytler  was  a  distinguished  member  of  a  distinguished  and  ancient  family.  At 
the  battle  of  Flodden,  in  1513,  all  the  sons  perished  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  withdrew 
to  France,  and  during  his  residence  there  adopted  the  name  of  Tytler.  In  1561  two  of  his 
sons  returned  to  Scotland,  landing  at  Leith  with  Queen  Mary,  and  after  many  vicissitudes 
the  family  seems  to  have  settled  in  the  North,  for  we  find  John  Tytler,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Aberdeen.  William,  son  of  Alexander 
Tytler,  Writer  in  Edinburgh,  was  the  eighth  of  twelve  children,  and  born  there  on  the 
1 2th  October  1711.  He  received  his  education  at  the  High  School  and  University  of  his 
native  city,  and  distinguished  himself  by  an  early  proficiency  in  those  classical  studies,  which, 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  were  the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  a  principal 
source  of  his  mental  enjoyments.  At  the  age  of  thirty  Mr.  Tytler  was  admitted  into  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  continued  the  practice  of  that  profession  with  very 
good  success,  and  with  equal  respect  from  his  clients  and  the  public,  till  his  death. 

Among  that  Society  there  were  always  many  individuals  possessed  of  much  general 
learning  and  knowledge ;  and  the  classical  education  which  was  generally  bestowed  on 
young  men  destined  for  that  Society  frequently  led  them  to  indulge  in  historical  and 
literary  disquisitions,  little  connected  with  the  ordinary  course  of  their  professional  em¬ 
ployments.  Mr.  Tytler  was  one  of  those  who,  from  his  earliest  years,  had  applied  himself 
to  letters  and  classical  studies,  and  amidst  an  accurate  knowledge  and  unremitting  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  business,  he  never  ceased  to  cultivate  and  enjoy  them.  His  first  work  appeared 
in  1 759  i  ^  was  an  Inqtary,  Historical  and  Critical ,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Qticcn  of 
Scots,  in  which  he  defended  the  unfortunate  Queen,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  from 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  calumnies  of  Robertson  and  Hume.  The  book,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  gave  rise  to  strong  feeling,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  reviewed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Smollett. 

Many  years  after,  Mr.  Tytler  published  The  Poetical  Remains  of  fames  1.,  King  of 

Scotland,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings  of  that  monarch. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  Mr.  Tytler’s  character  was  an  ardour  and  activity  of 
mind,  prompted  always  by  a  strong  sense  of  rectitude  and  humour.  He  felt  with  equal 
warmth  the  love  of  virtue  and  the  hatred  of  vice ;  he  was  not  apt  to  disguise  either  feeling, 
nor  to  compromise,  as  some  men  more  complying  with  the  world  might  have  done,  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time  or  the  disposition  of  those  around  him.  He  seldom  waved  an  argu¬ 
ment  on  any  topic  of  history,  or  politics,  or  literature ;  he  never  retreated  from  one  on  any 
subject  that  touched  those  more  important  points  on  which  he  had  formed  a  decided 
opinion.  Decided  opinions  it  was  his  turn  to  form ;  and  he  expressed  them  with  a  warmth 
equal  to  that  which  he  felt  them.  He  took  strong  common-sense  views  of  objects,  not 
from  want  of  acuteness  to  perceive  less  palpable  relations,  but  from  that  warm  and  ardent 
cast  of  mind  to  which  such  views  are  more  congenial  than  the  subtleties  of  abstract  or 
metaphysical  disquisitions. 

Nor  was  it  in  opinion  or  argument  only  that  this  warmth  and  ardour  of  mind  were 
conspicuous.  They  prompted  him  equally  in  action  and  conduct.  His  affection  to  his 
family,  his  attachment  to  his  friends  and  companions,  his  compassion  for  the  unfortunate, 
were  alike  warm  and  active.  He  was  in  sentiment  also  what  Johnson  (who  felt  it  strongly 
in  himself,  and  mentions  it  as  the  encomium  of  one  of  his  friends)  calls  a  good  nature ;  but 
his  hatred  and  resentment  went  no  further  than  opinion  or  words,  his  better  affections  only 
rose  into  action. 

In  conversation  he  carried  on  these  with  uncommon  interest  and  vivacity;  and  the 
same  kind  of  impulse  which  prompted  his  conversation  induced  him  to  become  an  author. 
He  wrote  not  from  vanity  or  vain  glory,  which  Rousseau  holds  to  be  the  only  inducement 
to  writing ;  he  wrote  to  open  his  mind  upon  paper,  to  speak  to  the  public  those  opinions 
which  he  had  spoken  in  private,  by  which  he  hoped  to  convince  the  world. 

Tytler  was  an  accomplished  musician,  and  author  of  the  essay  on  Music  which  is 
appended  to  Arnot’s  History  of  Edinburgh.  Distinguished  for  his  general  culture  and  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  for  antiquarian  research,  he  was  the  first  of  a  family  now  famous  in 
literature,  being  the  father  of  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  at  one  time 
Judge  Advocate  for  Scotland,  and  the  grandfather  of  Patrick  Tytler,  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  History  of  Scotland ,  a  work  undertaken  chiefly  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

Mr.  Tytler  died  at  his  seat  of  Woodhouselee,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1792. 


NATHANIEL  S  P  E  N  S,  M.D. 


T  ATHANIEL  SPENS,  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Spens,  Esquire  of  Lathallan,  by 
Janet,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Glenbervie,  Bart.,  was  born  17th  April 
1728.  Spens  is  an  old  Fifeshire  name,  and  the  Lathallan  family  is  of  very  considerable 
antiquity  in  that  county,  carrying  on  their  arms  the  lion  rampant  of  Macduff,  and  claiming 
to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Fife. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  in  Edinburgh  for  the  medical  profession.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  his  uncle,  J  ohn  Douglas,  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  that  city.  In  the  earlier  years  of  his  professional  life  he  practised  as  a  surgeon, 
but  afterwards  became  a  physician  ;  and  we  find  him  occupying  the  honourable  position  of 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh  from  1794  to  1796. 

Few  details  are  known  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  career  was  a 
distinguished  and  successful  one,  and  in  1792  he  was  able  to  redeem  the  estate  of  Craig- 
Sanquhar,  a  portion  of  the  ancestral  possessions  which  had  been  sold  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before  by  Alexander  Spens,  the  then  Laird  of  Lathallan. 

Dr.  Spens  was  tall  and  handsome  in  person,  as  may  well  be  imagined  from  the 
portrait  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  great  artist’s  finest  works. 
The  portrait  was  painted  for,  and  is  in  the  possession  of,  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers 
(The  Queen’s  Body-Guard  for  Scotland).  It  is  hung  in  the  Archers’  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Of 
this  ancient  body  Dr.  Spens  was  a  prominent  member,  and  to  this  day  the  ‘Spens 
Anniversary  Medal’  is  annually  shot  for  by  the  Royal  Company. 

Beugo’s  vigorous  engraving  of  the  celebrated  picture  is  scarcely  less  famous  than  the 
portrait  itself,  and  is  probably  his  chef-d' ceuvre. 

Dr.  Spens  married  Mary,  second  daughter  of  James  Milliken  of  Milliken,  Renfrew¬ 
shire,  by  whom  he  had  (besides  several  children  who  died  in  infancy)  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Of  these  only  two  survived  him, — Colonel  James  Spens,  his  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  to  Craig-Sanquhar,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Spens,  his  second  son,  in  his  time  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Edinburgh.  Having  retired  to  Craig-Sanquhar,  Dr.  Spens  died  there, 

2 1  st  June  1815,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 
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LUCY  JOHNSTON. 

(MRS.  OSWALD  OF  AUCHINCRUIVE.) 


P'HE  account  of  this  lady  is  taken  from  ‘  The  Land  of  Burns.’  Miss  Lucy  Johnston,, 
daughter  of  Wynne  Johnston  of  Hilton,  Esquire,  was  married,  April  23,  1793,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Alexander  Oswald  of  Auchincruive,  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  In  the  ensuing 
year  we  find  Burns  thus  writing,  in  Dumfries,  to  his  friend  Syme  : — ‘  I  enclose  you  a  song 
which  I  composed  since  I  saw  you,  and  am  going  to  give  you  the  history  of  it.  Among 
much  that  I  admire  in  the  characters  and  manners  of  those  great  folks  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  call  my  acquaintances,  the  Oswald  family,  there  is  nothing  charms  me  more 
than  Mr.  Oswald’s  unconcealable  attachment  to  that  incomparable  woman.  Did  you  ever, 
my  dear  Syme,  meet  with  a  man  who  owed  more  to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good  things  than 
Mr.  Oswald  ?  A  fine  fortune,  a  pleasing  exterior,  self-evident  amiable  disposition,  and  an 
ingenious  upright  mind,  and  that  informed  too,  much  beyond  the  usual  run  of  young  fellows 
of  his  rank  and  fortune  ;  and  to  all  this  such  a  woman  !  but  of  her  I  shall  say  nothing  at  all 
in  despair  of  saying  anything  adequate.  In  my  song  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  his 
feelings  on  seeing,  in  the  scene  I  have  drawn,  the  habitation  of  his  Lucy.  As  I  am  a  good 
deal  pleased  with  my  performance,  in  my  first  fervour  I  thought  of  sending  it  to  Mrs.  Oswald, 
but  on  second  thoughts,  perhaps  what  I  offer  as  the  honest  incense  of  genuine  respect,  might, 
from  the  well-known  character  of  poverty  and  poetry,  be  construed  into  some  modification  or 
other  of  that  servility  which  my  soul  abhors.’  What  the  bard  hesitated  to  do  for  himself 
was  afterwards  done  by  Syme  ;  but  it  has  not  been  told  how  the  lady  received  this  rich 
tribute  to  her  beauty. 

The  song  was  as  follows  : — 

‘  O  wat  ye  wha’s  in  yon  town 
Ye  see  the  e’ening  sun  upon  ? 

The  fairest  dame’s  in  yon  town 
That  e’ening  sun  is  shining  on. 

Now  haply  down  yon  gay  green  shaw 
She  wanders  by  yon  spreading  tree  ; 

How  bleet  ye  flowers  that  round  her  blaw, 

Y e  catch  the  glances  o’  her  e’e  ! 
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‘  How  bleet  ye  birds  that  round  her  sing, 

And  welcome  in  the  blooming  year ! 

And  doubly  welcome  be  the  spring — 

The  season  to  my  Lucy  dear. 

The  sun  blinks  blithe  on  yon  town, 

And  on  yon  bonnie  braes  of  Ayr 

But  my  delight  in  yon  town 
And  dearest  bliss  is  Lucy  fair. 

‘  Without  my  love,  not  a’  the  charms 
O’  Paradise  could  yield  me  joy  ; 

But  gie  me  Lucy  in  my  arms, 

And  welcome  Lapland’s  dreary  sky. 

My  cave  wad  be  a  lover’s  bower, 

Tho’  raging  winter  rent  the  air  ; 

And  she  a  lovely  little  flower 
That  I  wad  tent  and  shelter  there. 

‘  0  sweet  is  she  in  yon  town 

Yon  sinkin’  sun’s  gane  down  upon ! 

A  fairer  than’s  in  yon  town 

His  setting  beam  ne’er  shone  upon. 

‘  If  angry  fate  is  sworn  my  foe, 

And  suffering  I  am  doomed  to  bear ; 

I  careless  quit  all  else  below, 

But  spare  me,  spare  me  Lucy  dear. 

For  while  life’s  dearest  blood  is  warm 
Ae  thought  frae  her  shall  ne’er  depart, 

And  she — as  fairest  in  her  form  ! — 

She  has  the  truest,  kindest  heart.’ 

Alas  for  beauty,  fortune,  affections,  and  hopes !  This  lovely  and  accomplished  woman 
had  not  blessed  Mr.  Oswald  above  a  year  beyond  this  period,  when  she  fell  into  pulmonary 
consumption.  A  removal  to  a  warmer  climate  was  tried  in  the  hope  of  restoring  health  ; 
but  she  died  at  Lisbon  in  January  1798,  at  an  age  little  exceeding  thirty. 


THOMAS  ELDER, 


LORD  PROVOST  OF  EDINBURGH. 


HHIS  Portrait  of  Lord  Provost  Elder  was  painted  by  request  of  the  Senatus  Acade- 
'*•  micus  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Elder  was  a  wine-merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  realized  a  considerable  fortune. 
At  three  different  times  he  held  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city,  and  has  left 
behind  him  an  unblemished  character.  ‘  He  was  a  man  of  great  and  persevering  activity 
in  all  his  undertakings,  inflexible  integrity  in  his  conduct,  and  perfect  firmness  in  what 
he  judged  to  be  right.  These  talents  and  virtues  were  exerted  not  only  without  pomp 
or  affectation,  but  with  the  utmost  openness  and  simplicity  of  manners ;  and  it  was  often 
remarked  of  him,  that  he  could  refuse  with  a  better  grace  than  many  others  could  confer 
a  favour.’ 

During  the  period  of  Mr.  Elder’s  provostship  great  responsibility  was  attached  to  the 
office.  While  he  held  office  the  second  time,  between  1 792  and  1 794,  the  country  was  in 
a  very  disturbed  state,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  caused  by  the  ‘  friends  of  the 
people,’  and  it  required  a  vigorous  hand  to  hold  the  reins  of  civic  government.  Provost 
Elder  was  considered  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  He  acted  with  great  firmness 
and  judgment  Afterwards  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  town-council,  who  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  as  a  mark  of  admiration  and  respect  for  his  prudent  and 
spirited  conduct.  And  what  may  be  considered  a  still  greater  testimony  to  his  wise  and 
judicious  rule,  we  are  informed  that  many  of  those  whose  plans  were  detected  and  thwarted 
by  his  vigilance,  afterwards  did  him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  no  man  could  have 
acted  with  greater  moderation  than  he  did  in  such  critical  circumstances. 

Mr.  Elders  services  to  the  city  and  to  the  state  were  not  unacknowledged.  We  find 
that  in  1794  he  held  the  commission  of  Colonel  in  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Volunteers.  He 
had  taken  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  this  force,  and  the  appointment  was  an 
exception  in  his  case,  the  rule  being  that  it  should  be  held  by  an  officer  of  the  regular  army. 
Again,  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Elder  was  appointed  Postmaster- General  for  Scotland, 
an  honour  which  testified  that  his  services  had  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Government 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  considered  also  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  no  more  than  a  proper 
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reward.  He  was  also  offered  a  Baronetcy,  but  that  honour  he  respectfully  declined  to 
accept. 

Mr.  Elder,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Elder  of  Loaning,  was  born  there  in  1737, 
and  died  at  his  estate  of  Forneth  on  29th  May  1799,  sixty-two  years  of  age.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  John  MacRitchie,  Esq.  of  Craigton,  and  another  to 
Principal  Baird.  In  connexion  with  the  latter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  Baird  was 
appointed  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  University  when  he  was  not  more  than  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  It  was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  use  and  wont  to  appoint  so  young 
a  man,  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  picture  in  Kay's  Portraits,  and  the  playful  title  to  it, 
‘  The  Elder  shall  serve  the  younger,’ — Mr.  Elder’s  influence  in  the  matter  being  quietly 
inferred. 

Dr.  James  Gregory,  the  eminent  physician,  happening  to  dine  with  the  Provost,  a 
remark  was  made  on  the  terms  in  which  the  Provost’s  name  stood  on  the  roll  of  Perthshire 
freeholders:  ‘Thomas  Elder,  younger  of  Forneth,  in  right  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Husband,  his 
wife.’  ‘Oh,’  said  the  Provost,  ‘  that  is  not  surprising,  for  my  mother  was  a  Mann.’  ‘No 
wonder,  then,’  observed  Dr.  Gregory,  ‘  that  your  daughter  has  got  a  Baird.’ 

The  portrait  of  Lord  Provost  Elder,  as  already  mentioned,  was  painted  for  the 
Principal  and  Professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  is  now  preserved 
in  their  library.  Previous  to  the  date  mentioned  the  buildings  were  not  only  insufficient 
for  the  requirements  of  the  College,  but  also  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition  in  other 
respects,  and  it  was  very  much  owing  to  Mr.  Elder’s  exertions  that  the  present  elegant 
structure  was  erected.  The  design  of  the  new  building,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  been 
introduced  by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  into  the  picture,  and  Mr.  Elder  is  represented  as 
examining  it.  The  requisition  presented  to  Mr.  Elder  by  the  Principal  and  Professors 
was  unanimously  passed,  and  possesses  not  a  little  interest.  The  original  document  is 
in  the  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter,  the  wife  of  Professor  Balfour,  and  by  her 
kindness  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  facsimile  of  the  signatures  which  were  appended  to  it. 
Few  requisitions,  considering  its  size,  have  been  presented  to  any  man  with  more 
distinguished  names  attached  to  it. 

The  requisition  is  as  follows  : — 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Elder, 

Lord  Provost  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 


Edinburgh,  March  31  st,  1798. 


We  are  well  acquainted  with  your  indefatigable  exertions  in  beginning  and  advancing 
the  new  buildings  for  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  we  are  desirous  that  some  public 
testimony  of  our  gratitude  for  these  services  should  be  transmitted  to  our  successors, 
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we  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  would  do  us  the  honour  to  sit  for  your  Portrait  to 
Mr.  Raeburn. 

If  you  comply  with  our  request,  it  is  our  intention  to  present  the  picture  to  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  that  it  may  be  preserved  in  the  University  Library. 


ROBERT  SYM. 


THIS  Portrait  carries  us  back  to  the  literary  society  of  Edinburgh  fifty  years  ago,  and 
especially  to  that  brilliant  constellation  which  formed  itself  round  Blackwood' s 
Magazine  at  the  beginning  of  its  career.  Mr.  Sym  was  the  uncle  of  Professor  Wilson,  the 
Timothy  Tickler  of  the  Nodes  Ambrosiance ,  and  “a  noble  and  genuine  old  Tory.”  He 
was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  town.  Tall,  with  a  fine  fresh  complexion  and  aristocratic 
bearing,  he  had  altogether  a  very  commanding  appearance.  In  the  Nodes  Professor  Wilson 
introduced  him  very  frequently  as  one  of  the  dramatis  persona ,  and  he  is  perhaps,  next  to 
North  and  the  Shepherd,  better  known  than  any  other  of  the  interlocutors.  In  the  first 
paper  by  Wilson  (March  1825),  the  Shepherd  threatens  to  immortalize  him,  as  well  as  the 
Professor,  in  his  “  yawtobeeograffy.”  This  he  did  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Former  Days ,  and 
we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  here.  Mr.  Hogg  paints  him  in  the  following  colours  : — 

“  I  had  never  heard  more  than  merely  his  name,  and  imagined  him  to  be  some  very 
little  man  about  Leith.  Judge  of  my  astonishment  when  I  was  admitted  by  a  triple-bolted 
door  into  a  grand  house  in  George  Square,  and  introduced  to  its  lord,  an  uncommonly  fine- 
look' ng  elderly  gentleman,  about  seven  feet  high,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow  !  His  hair 
was  whitish,  his  complexion  had  the  freshness  and  ruddiness  of  youth,  his  looks  and  address 
full  of  kindness  and  benevolence  ;  but  whenever  he  stood  straight  up  (for  he  always  had  to 
stoop  about  half-way  when  speaking  to  a  common-sized  man  like  me),  then  you  could  not 
help  perceiving  a  little  of  the  haughty  air  of  the  determined  and  independent  old  aristocrat. 

“  From  this  time  forward,  during  my  stay  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Sym’s  hospitable  mansion 
was  the  great  evening  resort  of  his  three  nephews  and  me ;  sometimes  there  were  a  few 
friends  beside,  of  whom  Lockhart  and  Samuel  Anderson  were  mostly  two,  but  we  four  for 
certain  ;  and  there  are  no  jovial  evenings  of  my  bypast  life  which  I  reflect  on  with  greater 
delight  than  those.  Tickler  is  completely  an  original,  as  any  man  may  see  who  has  attended 
to  his  remarks  ;  for  there  is  no  sophistry  there, — they  are  every  one  his  own.  Nay,  I  don’t 
believe  that  North  has,  would,  or  durst,  put  a  single  sentence  into  his  mouth  that  had  not 
proceeded  out  of  it.  No,  no;  although  I  was  made  a  scape-goat,  no  one,  and  far  less  a 
nephew,  might  do  so  with  Timothy  Tickler.  His  reading,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is 
boundless,  his  taste  and  perception  acute  beyond  those  of  most  other  men  ;  his  satire  keen 
and  biting,  but  at  the  same  time  his  good-humour  is  altogether  inexhaustible,  save  when 
ignited  by  coming  in  collision  with  Whig  or  Radical  principles.  Still,  there  being  no  danger 
of  that  with  me,  he  and  I  never  differed  in  one  single  sentiment  in  our  lives,  excepting  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  some  strathspey  reels. 

“  But  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  fellowship  is  yet  to  describe.  At  a  certain  period  of 
the  night  our  entertainer  knew,  by  thelonging  looks  which  I  cast  to  a  beloved  corner  of  the 
dining-room,  what  was  wanting.  Then,  with  ‘  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Hogg,  I  was  for¬ 
getting,’  he  would  take  out  a  small  gold  key  that  hung  by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious 
metal  from  a  particular  button-hole,  and  stalk  away  as  tall  as  the  life,  open  two  splendid 
fiddle-cases,  and  produce  their  contents ;  first  the  one,  and  then  the  other,  but  always 
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keeping  the  best  to  himself.  I’ll  never  forget  with  what  elated  dignity  he  stood  straight  up 
in  the  middle  of  that  floor  and  rosined  his  bow ;  there  was  a  twist  of  the  lip  and  an  upward 
beam  of  the  eye  that  were  truly  sublime.  Then  down  we  sat  side  by  side,  and  began — at 
first  gently,  and  with  easy  motion,  like  skilful  grooms  keeping  ourselves  up  for  the  final 
heat  which  was  slowly  but  surely  approaching.  At  the  end  of  every  tune  we  took  a  glass, 
and  still  our  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Scottish  tunes  increased — our  energies  of  execution 
redoubled,  till  ultimately  it  became  not  only  a  complete  and  well-contested  race,  but  a  trial  of 
strength,  to  see  which  should  drown  the  other.  The  only  feelings  short  of  ecstasy  which  came 
across  us  in  these  enraptured  moments  were  caused  by  hearing  the  laugh  and  the  joke  going 
on  with  our  friends,  as  if  no  such  thrilling  strains  had  been  flowing.  But  if  Sym’s  eye  chanced 
at  all  to  fall  on  them,  it  instantly  retreated  upwards  again  in  mild  indignation.  To  his 
honour  be  it  mentioned,  he  has  left  me  a  legacy  of  that  inestimable  violin,  provided  that  I 
outlive  him.  But  not  for  a  thousand  such  would  I  part  with  my  old  friend.” 

The  bequest  of  the  violin  may  have  existed  only  in  the  will  of  Christopher  North,  at 
all  events  the  Shepherd  having  predeceased  Tickler  it  never  became  his.  It  is  referred  to 
in  the  following  racy  passage  in  the  Nodes  : — 

Aboon  a’  things,  I  wuss  to  draw  the  pictur  o’  a  perfect  and  polished  Scotch  gentleman 
o’  the  auld  schule. 

North.  Videlicet, — Tickler  ! 

Shepherd.  Him,  the  lang-legged  sinner! — Na,  na  ; — I’ll  immortalize  baith  him  and 
yourself  in  my  “Ain  life,” — in  my  yawtobeeograffy.  I’ll  pay  aff a’  auld  scores  there,  I’se 
warrant  you.  Deevil  tak  me,  gin  I  haena  a  great  mind — ( a  pause —jug) — to  hawn  you 
down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  a  couple  o’  - 

North.  James  ! — James  ! — James  ! 

Shepherd.  Confound  thae  grey  glittering  eyne  o’  yours,  you  warlock  that  you  are! — I 
maun  like  you,  and  respeck  you,  and  admire  you  too,  Mr.  North  ;  but  och,  sirs  !  do  you  ken, 
that  whiles  I  just  girn,  out-by  yonner,  wi’  perfect  wudness  when  I  think  o’  you,  and  your 
chiels  about  you,  lauchin  at,  and  rinnin  down  me,  and  ither  men  o’  genius - 

North.  J ames ! — J  ames  ! — J  ames  ! 

Tickler.  Dig  it  well  into  him — he  is  a  confounded  churl. 

Shephei'd.  No  half  so  bad  as  yoursel,  Mr.  Tickler.  He’s  serious  sometimes,  and  ane 
kens  when  he  is  serious.  But  as  for  you,  there’s  no  a  grain  o’  sincerity  in  a’  your  composi¬ 
tion.  You  wadna  shed  a  tear  gin  your  Shepherd,  as  you  ca’  him,  were  dead,  and  in  the 
moulds. 

Tickler  ( evidently  much  affected).  Have  I  not  left  you  my  fiddle  in  my  will  ?  When  I 
am  gone,  Jamie,  use  her  carefully — keep  her  in  good  strings — and  whenever  you  screw  her 
up,  think  of  Timothy  Tickler — and — {IT is  utterance  is  choked). 

Mr.  Sym  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  the  29th  of  February  1752,  but  came  to  Edinburgh 
while  he  was  quite  a  youth,  and  died  there  in  1844,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 
During  that  long  life  he  enjoyed  remarkably  good  health.  It  is  said  that  his  pulse  had  never 
been  felt  by  a  doctor  till  he  was  upwards  of  ninety.  When  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by 
his  last  illness,  his  friends,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  sent  a  physician  to  see  him.  His  servant 
announced  the  arrival  in  the  sick-chamber,  and  was  sent  back  with  the  following  message 
“  Give  my  compliments  to  the  doctor,  and  say  that  I  am  not  well  enough  to  see  him.” 


HUGH  BLAIR,  D.  D. 


REV.  HUGH  BLAIR,  D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  last  century,  was  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  April  9th,  1718.  His  father,  John  Blair,  was  a  merchant  of  that  city,  and 
at  one  time  held  an  office  in  the  magistracy. 

Hugh  Blair  was  early  noticed  by  his  parents  as  a  child  of  gifts — a  genius— and  was 
thus  educated  for  the  Church.  He  commenced  his  academic  career  at  the  Edinburgh 
University  in  1730,  and  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  unable  to  enjoy  the  usual 
sports  of  boyhood,  he  spent  his  time  in  close  application  to  study.  An  essay  he  wrote  upon 
the  “  Beautiful,”  when  in  his  sixteenth  year,  attracted  the  notice  of  Professor  Thomson,  and 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  public  at  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  In  1739,  on  taking 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Blair  printed  his  thesis,  “  De  Fundamentis  et  Obligatione 
Legis  Naturae,”  which  contains  an  outline  of  the  principles  afterwards  developed  in  his 
sermons.  On  the  21st  of  October  1741,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Earl  of  Leven,  having  heard  him  deliver  a  sermon  in  the  West  Church,  presented  him 
to  the  Parish  Church  of  Collessie,  Fife,  to  which  charge  he  was  ordained  in  1742.  Not  long, 
however,  was  Blair  allowed  to  remain  in  this  seclusion  ;  for  a  few  months  later  he  was 
inducted  to  the  second  charge  of  the  Canongate  Church  of  Edinburgh,  when  he  had  little 
more  than  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Eleven  years  after  this  he  was  called  by  the 
Town-Council  of  that  city  to  Lady  Yester’s  Church,  where  he  remained  four  years,  until  he 
was  translated  to  the  charge  of  the  High  Church,  the  most  exalted  situation  attainable  by  a 
Scottish  clergyman.  In  the  year  previous  to  this  last  translation,  he  had  been  honoured 
by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  with  the  degree  of  D.D.,  which  was  then  very  rare  in 
Scotland.  Dr.  Blair  died  in  Edinburgh,  27th  December  1800,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth  of  his  profession  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

The  sermons  of  Blair  were  so  esteemed  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  that  George  III. 
granted  the  author  a  pension  of  ^200  a  year,  but  in  the  present  age  they  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  comparative  obscurity,  being  deficient  in  that  religious  fervour  which 
ought  to  constitute  the  best  part  of  such  compositions. 

Dr.  Blair  appears  in  Kays  Portraits ,  to  which  is  affixed  a  biographical  notice.  “  His 
accuracy  in  taste  and  dress,”  says  this  authority,  “  were  absolutely  ridiculous.  There  was  a 
correctness  in  his  wig,  for  instance,  amounting  to  a  hair-breadth  exactness.  He  was  so  careful 
about  his  coat,  that  not  content  with  merely  looking  himself  in  the  mirror  to  see  how  it  fitted 
in  general,  he  would  cause  the  tailor  to  lay  the  looking-glass  athwart  on  the  floor,  and  then 
standing  on  tiptoe  over  it,  he  would  peep  athwart  his  shoulder  to  see  how  the  skirts  hung. 
It  is  also  yet  remembered  in  Edinburgh  with  what  a  self-satisfied  and  finical  air  this  great 
divine  used  to  walk  between  his  house  and  the  Church  every  Sunday  morning  on  his  way 
to  perform  service.” 
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'  I  'HE  history  and  character  of  this  distinguished  minister  of  the  gospel  are  somewhat 
remarkable,  though  neither  his  sphere  of  action  nor  the  purposes  of  his  life  were  such  as 
to  fix  upon  him  the  permanent  attention  of  the  world.  The  notices  of  him  contained  in  Lord 
Cockburn’s  Life  of  Jeffrey,  and  in  the  same  author’s  Memorials  of  his  Own  Time,  sufficiently 
prove  the  strength  of  the  impression  produced  by  his  public  appearances,  and  still  more  by 
his  private  intercourse.  They  show  that  impression  telling  even  upon  the  most  highly 
gifted,  carefully  observing,  and  acutely  discerning  men  of  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  not  only  such  Edinburgh  men  of  distinction  as  Lords  Jeffrey  and  Cockburn,  but  Lord 
Brougham  also,  and  others  of  kindred  powers  and  tastes,  entertained  for  him  an  intense 
admiration  and  veneration.  The  persons  referred  to  stood  in  that  relative  position  to  him 
by  age  in  which  most  frequently  there  is  the  best  appreciation  of  personal  excellency. 
They  were  just  young  enough  to  have  been  his  sons,  so  as  to  feel  deference  and  respect  in 
their  communications  with  him,  and  in  their  watching  of  his  course.  They  were  old  enough 
to  enter  sympathizingly  into  his  sagacious  utterances  and  his  earnest  activities,  when  he  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  faculties  and  in  the  plenitude  of  their  exercise. 

But  the  real  secret  of  his  great  influence  while  he  lived,  and  the  real  nature  of  his 
abiding  reputation,  could  be  exhibited  only  by  one  whose  heart  burned  with  a  zeal  for  the 
gospel  of  Christ  corresponding  to  his  own.  Thus  the  best  testimony  regarding  him  is  that 
given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  an  attached  friend,  who 
felt  toward  him  as  a  son  towards  a  father,  and  who  was  for  many  years  his  zealous 
coadjutor  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  religion  and  of  theological  questions  during  fifty  years,  at  the  close  of 
the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  name  of  Sir  Elenry  Moncreiff 
Wellwood  stands  on  honourable  record.  His  Discourses  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
are  referred  to  as  good  authority  by  Horne  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  under  the 
name  of  Wellwood’s  Discourses.1  And  in  devotional  and  practical  volumes,  his  sayings  have 
been  quoted  as  those  of  an  eminent  Christian.  One  of  them  occurred  on  his  death-bed, 
when,  in  very  nearly  the  last  extremity  of  earthly  life,  after  having  spoken  of  his  delight  in 

1  See  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne, 
B.D.  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  T.  Cadell,  Strand,  London,  1839.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  75,  82,  and  416.) 
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preaching,  and  of  the  certainty  that  he  would  never  again  preach  in  his  own  pulpit  to  his 
own  people,  he  added  with  firmness  though  with  difficulty,  “  I  could  go  over  the  whole  earth 
to  preach  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ.” 

The  statement  of  this  incident  has  been  obtained  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Thomson, 
by  whom  it  was  originally  given,  and  who  personally  heard  the  utterance  from  the  lips  of 
his  dying  friend.1  The  account  is  specially  valuable  as  coming  from  a  man  who  could 
thoroughly  appreciate  both  the  spiritual  earnestness  and  the  public  usefulness  of  a  minister 
of  Christ.  Equally  with  Lords  Jeffrey  and  Cockburn  and  with  Lord  Brougham  (who  wrote 
an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh  Review),  Dr.  Thomson  admired  the  striking 
peculiarities  of  Sir  Henry’s  private  and  public  character.  He  says  of  him  that  he  “  held  a 
station  to  which  the  least  diffident  and  most  accomplished  ”  of  his  contemporaries  felt 
themselves  “  constrained  to  look  up  with  reverence  — that  “  he  stood  forth  confessedly  pre¬ 
eminent  in  strength  of  personal  and  social  character,”  and  that  “  he  occupied  a  place  in 
esteem,  confidence,  and  veneration  which  nothing  but  singular  and  paramount  worth  could 
have  enabled  him  either  to  acquire  at  first  or  afterwards  to  maintain.”  He  describes  him 
as  having  “  a  magnanimity  in  his  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  which  was  as  evident  to  the 
eye  of  observation  as  were  the  lineaments  of  his  face  and  the  dignity  of  his  gait,”  and  as 
having  for  “  his  great  and  primary  distinction  a  clear,  profound,  and  powerful  understanding,” 
by  which  “he  came  to  decisions  with  promptitude  and  firmness,”  and  with  “penetrating 
sagacity  and  acute  discrimination,”  extricated  perplexing  questions  from  difficulty,  and 
formed  opinions  that  were  “both  sound  and  impregnable.”  He  further  represents  him  as 
delighting  “  in  putting  forth  his  master  intellect  ”  on  subjects  of  practical  importance  and 
benefit. 

But  he  emphatically  testifies  that  Sir  Henry  “  placed  the  whole  conduct  of  his  under¬ 
standing”  under  the  government  of  “religious  and  moral  principles  derived  from  the  Bible.” 
He  speaks  of  his  much- valued  contentions  for  the  principles  of  our  Presbyterian  fore¬ 
fathers  in  the  administration  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland ;  of  his  friendship  as  “  warm, 
disinterested,  liberal,  active,  unostentatious,  unwavering,  and  constant;”  of  his  patriotism, 
as  that  of  one  who  “  loved  his  country,”  who  “  stood  for  its  independence  and  the  freedom 
of  its  people,”  and  who  “  longed  for  its  emancipation  ”  from  evils  ;  of  his  “  enlarged  philan¬ 
thropy,”  as  interesting  him  intently  about  the  illumination  of  the  world  ;  of  his  Christianity, 
as  that  of  one  whose  “faith  stood  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God,”  and, 
under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  “bowed  submissively  and  unwaveringly  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  God  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ ;”  of  his  tender  care  for  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless  ;  of  his  fervent  devotion  ;  of  his  diligence  in  scriptural  study  ;  of  his  humble 
acknowledgment  of  “  short-comings  and  of  the  godly  strain  of  his  meditations  even  during 

1  Sermon  on  Sabbath,  August  19,  1827,  after  the  funeral  of  Sir  H.  Moncreiff  Wellwood,  by  Andrew  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh.  William  Whyte  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  pp.  33  to  49. 
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the  “  few  and  short-lived  wanderings  of  mind  ”  which  he  experienced  before  his  death 
through  great  bodily  debility.  Dr.  Thomson  tells  also  of  Sir  Henry’s  faithfulness  and  power 
as  a  minister  of  Christ. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  a  friend  whose  own  standing  in  Scotland  was  so  high  may 
justify  a  reference  to  those  particulars  of  personal  history  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  origin, 
growth,  and  formation  of  a  character  which  he  described  so  earnestly  and  fully.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  details  may  probably  interest  the  reader. 

Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellwood  was  lineally  descended  from  Mr.  Archibald 
Moncreiff,  who  became  minister  of  Abernethy  about  the  year  1580,  and  was  afterwards 
Prior  of  Elcho.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  was  active  during  the  contests  of  the 
period.  His  brother,  Mr.  Andrew  Moncreiff,  was  minister  of  Crail,  and  is  mentioned  by 
James  Melville  as  a  faithful  man,  whose  premature  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Church.1 
They  were  younger  sons  of  Mr.  William  Moncreiff,  heir-apparent  of  Moncreiff,  whose 
grandson,  Sir  John,  obtained  a  Nova  Scotia  baronetcy  in  1626.  Mr.  Archibald  was  thus  the 
uncle  of  Sir  John.  His  eldest  son,  Archibald,  was  also  minister  of  Abernethy.  His  second 
son,  George,  was  minister  of  Arngask.  Mr.  William  Moncreiff,  minister  of  Moonzie,  in  Fife, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  George  of  Arngask,  and  married  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of  the 
second  Mr.  Archibald  of  Abernethy.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  was  Mr.  Archibald, 
the  first  minister  of  Blackford  after  the  Revolution.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  this  Mr.  Archibald  was  a  very  godly  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  who  thought  little 
of  his  own  earthly  interests  when  compared  with  his  Master’s  work,  and  even  carried  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice  to  excess.  At  the  same  time,  he  left  written  documents  behind  him 
which  largely  illustrate  both  his  Christian  principles  and  his  family  history.  About  the  year 
1 738,  his  son  William  was  associated  with  him  as  his  assistant  and  successor,  and  appears 
to  have  manifested  a  kindred  spirit.  In  1743,  Mr.  William  succeeded  to  the  old  family 
Baronetcy,  through  the  failure  of  all  the  more  immediate  heirs  of  the  first  Baronet.  He  is 
named  as  Sir  William  Moncreiff,  minister  of  Blackford,  in  the  Records  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1746.  His  eldest  son  was  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellwood,  to  whom  the  small 
estate  of  Tulliebole  was  given  by  an  uncle  on  condition  of  his  taking  the  name  and  arms  of 
Wellwood. 

Sir  Henry  was  born  in  1750.  His  father  died  in  1767,  and  his  mother  survived  her 
husband  only  three  months.  Sir  Henry  was  thus  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as 
the  eldest  of  a  family  consisting  of  at  least  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  A  right  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  him  only  when  the  effect  is  considered  of  heavy  responsibilities  and  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  earliest  youth  upon  the  future  strength  and  independence  of  his  character.  He 
has  left  enough  of  his  correspondence  in  the  first  time  of  his  manhood  to  show  how  earnestly 
and  tenderly  and  wisely  he  concerned  himself  about  the  welfare  of  his  brothers  and  his 


1  James  Melville’s  Diary,  p.  269. 
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sister.  And  a  continued  series  of  letters  to  his  second  brother  in  America  exhibits  an 
unabated  care  for  them  and  their  descendants  in  succeeding  years. 

But  his  heart  had  been  touched  by  the  gospel  in  his  boyhood,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  per¬ 
plexing  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  he  clung  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  and 
was  ordained  minister  of  Blackford.  His  character  and  ability,  however,  became  known, 
and  his  friends  succeeded  in  procuring  his  translation  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh. 

In  that  charge  he  laboured  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Those  fifty  years  were  most  im¬ 
portant  ones.  During  them  the  seed  was  sown,  which,  by  God’s  blessing,  undermined  the 
power  of  Moderatism  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  sprung  up  into  the  goodly  fruit,  which 
ushered  in  the  Disruption  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church. 

Sir  Henry  died  in  1827.  But  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  preceding  his  decease,  he 
had  been  a  great  instrument,  not  only  in  the  maintenance  of  scriptural  views  and  action  in 
the  Church  Courts,  but  also  in  obtaining,  by  his  judiciously  employed  influence,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  many  pastors  who  preached  the  gospel  with  fidelity  and  zeal,  and  who  contended 
for  what  they  regarded  as  the  old  principles  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution — the  principles 
of  Knox  and  Melville  and  of  the  Revolution  Settlement. 

In  civil  politics,  he  was,  throughout  his  active  life,  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  old  Whig 
party.  In  the  Church,  he  was,  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  in  Edinburgh,  a  supporter  and 
coadjutor  of  Dr.  John  Erskine.  He  gradually  became  himself  the  leader  of  the  evangelical 
party.  And  in  old  age  he  had  intense  satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  zeal  and  power  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson.  He  delighted  in  the  progress  of  divine  truth  and 
scriptural  action  through  the  work  of  younger  men,  and,  to  his  latest  hour,  he  prayed  for  an 
abundant  success  to  their  labours. 


JOHN  CLERK,  LORD  ELDIN. 


JOHN  CLERK,  Lord  Eldin,  was  the  son  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin.  The  father  was  a 
man  of  great  scientific  acquirements,  and  the  author  of  an  important  work  on  Naval 
Tactics,  and  scarcely  less  renowned  than  his  son.  Lord  Cockburn  says  : — ‘  He  was  a  striking- 
looking  old  gentleman,  with  his  grizzly  hair,  vigorous  features,  and  Scotch  speech.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  jokes  or  disputation  pleased  him  most.  I  know  no  better  account 
of  the  progress  of  a  father  and  a  son  than  what  I  once  heard  him  give  of  himself  and  of  his 
son  John,  in  nearly  these  very  words  : — “I  remember  the  time  when  people,  seeing  John 
limping  on  the  street,  used  to  ask,  what  lame  lad  that  was  ?  And  the  answer  would  be, 
That’s  the  son  of  Clerk  of  Eldin.  But  now,  when  I  myself  am  passing,  I  hear  them  saying, 
What  auld  grey-headed  man  is  that  ?  And  the  answer  is,  That’s  the  father  of  John  Clerk.” 
He  was  much  prouder  of  the  last  mark  than  of  the  first.’ 

John  Clerk,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  was  born  1757,  and  admitted  to  the  Bar  1785, 
where  he  rose  so  speedily  in  his  profession,  that  at  one  time  he  seems  to  have  had  nearly 
half  the  business  of  the  Court  in  his  hands.  He  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Cockburn  : 
— ‘  A  contracted  limb,  which  made  him  pitch  when  he  walked,  and  only  admitted  of  his 
standing  erect  by  hanging  it  in  the  air,  added  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  figure  with  which  so 
many  other  ideas  of  oddity  were  connected.  Blue  eyes,  very  bushy  eyebrows,  coarse  grizzly 
hair,  always  in  disorder,  and  firm,  projecting  features,  made  his  face  and  head  not  unlike 
that  of  a  thorough-bred  shaggy  terrier.  It  was  a  countenance  of  great  thought  and  great 
decision. 

‘  Had  his  judgment  been  equal  to  his  talent,  few  powerful  men  could  have  stood  before 
him.  For  he  had  a  strong,  working,  independent,  ready  head;  which  had  been  improved 
by  various  learning,  extending  beyond  his  profession  into  the  fields  of  general  literature,  and 
into  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture.  Honest,  warm-hearted,  generous,  and  simple,  he  was 
a  steady  friend,  and  of  the  most  touching  affection  in  all  the  domestic  relations.  The 
whole  family  was  deeply  marked  by  an  hereditary  caustic  humour,  and  none  of  its  members 
more  than  he. 

‘  At  the  bar  every  consideration  was  lost  in  eagerness  for  the  client,  whose  merit  lay  in 
this,  that  he  has  relied  upon  me,  John  Clerk.  Nor  was  his  the  common  zeal  of  a  counsel. 
It  was  a  passion.  He  did  not  take  his  fee,  plead  the  cause  well,  hear  the  result,  and  have 
done  with  it ;  but  gave  the  client  his  temper,  his  perspiration,  his  nights,  his  reason,  his  whole 
body  and  soul,  and  very  often  the  fee  to  boot.  His  real  superiority  lay  in  his  legal  learning 
and  his  hard  reasoning.  But  he  would  have  been  despicable  in  his  own  sight  had  he 
reasoned  without  defying  and  insulting  the  adversary  and  the  unfavourable  Judges  ;  the  last 
of  whom  he  always  felt  under  a  special  call  to  abuse,  because  they  were  not  merely  obstruct¬ 
ing  justice,  but  thwarting  him.  So  that  pugnacity  was  his  line.  His  whole  session  was  one 
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keen  and  truceless  conflict ;  in  which  more  irritating  matter  was  introduced  than  could  have 
been  ventured  upon  by  any  one  except  himself,  whose  worth  was  known,  and  whose 
intensity  was  laughed  at  as  one  of  the  shows  of  the  Court. 

‘  Neither  in  speaking,  nor  in  anything  else,  was  he  at  all  entangled  with  the  graces ;  but 
his  manner  was  always  sensible  and  natural.  An  utterance  as  slow  as  minute  guns,  and  a 
poor  diction,  marked  his  unexcited  state,  in  one  of  his  torpid  moods.  But  when  roused, 
which  was  his  more  common  condition,  he  had  the  command  of  a  strong,  abrupt,  colloquial 
style,  which,  either  for  argument  or  for  scorn,  suited  him  much  better  than  any  other  sort  of 
eloquence  would  have  done.  Very  unequal,  no  distinguished  counsel  made  so  many  bad 
appearances.  But  then  he  made  many  admirable  ones,  and  always  redeemed  himself  out  of 
the  bad  ones  by  displays  of  great  depth  and  ability.  And  his  sudden  rallies  when,  after 
being  refuted  and  run  down,  he  stood  at  bay,  and  either  covered  his  escape  or  died  scalping, 
were  unmatched  in  dexterity  and  force.  A  number  of  admirable  written  arguments,  on  pro¬ 
found  legal  difficulties,  will  sustain  his  reputation  in  the  sight  of  every  lawyer  who  will  take 
the  very  useful  trouble  of  instructing  himself  by  the  study  of  these  works.  It  was  his  zeal, 
however,  which  of  all  low  qualities  is  unfortunately  the  one  that  is  most  prized  in  the  daily 
market  of  the  bar,  that  chiefly  upheld  him  when  in  his  glory  ;  and  as  this  fiery  quality  must 
cool  with  age,  he  declined  some  years  before  he  withdrew. 

‘  His  popularity  was  increased  by  his  oddities.  Even  in  the  midst  of  his  frenzies  he 
was  always  introducing  some  original  and  quaint  humour  ;  so  that  there  are  few  of  the  lights 
of  the  Court  of  whom  more  sayings  and  stories  are  prevalent.  Even  in  his  highest  fits  of 
disdainful  vehemence,  he  would  pause, — lift  his  spectacles  to  his  brow, — erect  himself, — and 
after  indicating  its  approach  by  a  mantling  smile,  would  relieve  himself,  and  cheer  the 
audience,  by  some  diverting  piece  of  Clerkism, — and  then,  before  the  laugh  was  well  over, 
another  gust  would  be  up.  He,  and  his  consulting  room,  withdrew  the  attention  of  strangers 
from  the  cases  on  which  they  had  come  to  hear  their  fate.  Walls  covered  with  books  and 
pictures,  of  both  of  which  he  had  a  large  collection  ;  the  floor  encumbered  by  little  ill-placed 
tables,  each  with  a  piece  of  old  china  on  it ;  strange  boxes,  bits  of  sculpture,  curious  screens 
and  chairs,  cats,  dogs  (his  special  favourites),  and  all  manner  of  trash,  dead  and  living,  and 
all  in  confusion  ; — John  himself  sitting  in  the  midst  of  this  museum, — in  a  red  worsted  night 
cap,  his  crippled  limb  resting  horizontally  on  a  tripod  stool,— and  many  pairs  of  spectacles 
and  antique  snuff-boxes  on  a  small  table  at  his  right  hand  ;  and  there  he  sits, — perhaps 
dreaming  awake, — probably  descanting  on  some  of  his  crotchets,  certainly  abusing  his 
friends  the  Judges,— when  recalled  to  the  business  in  hand;  but  generally  giving  acute 
and  vigorous  advice. 

‘  Except  in  his  profession,  and  as  an  ardent  partisan,  he  was  little  of  a  public  character. 
Resolute  in  his  Whig  principles,  which  he  delighted  to  shake  in  the  face  of  his  adversaries 
during  the  fulness  of  their  power,  and  entering  hotly  into  all  the  movements  of  his  party, 
inexperience  of  public  management,  and  some  impracticability,  disqualified  him  from  origin¬ 
ating  measures,  and  occasionally  made  him  a  little  dangerous  even  as  their  defender.’ 
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r  N  the  first  year  of  the  century  four  young  gentlemen  became  members  of  that  learned 
body,  the  Scottish  Bar,  whose  names  were  destined  to  become  conspicuous  in  the 
annals  of  their  country.  These  were  John  Archibald  Murray,  Henry  Brougham,  Francis 
Horner,  and  Henry  Cockburn. 

For  a  year  and  upwards  they  were  content  to  talk  about  literature  and  politics  in  the 
Parliament-House,  at  private  suppers,  and  in  the  Speculative  Society;  but  in  1802,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sydney  Smith,  a  witty  vagrant  and  wise  Englishman,  afterwards  lost  in  the 
church,  they  resolved  to  set  up  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr.  John  Archibald  Murray  was 
present  at  the  beginning  of  that  business;  Cockburn  was  not,  having  Tory  connexions, 
though  he  helped  it  forward  with  his  pen  afterwards ;  while  Lord  Murray  gave  it  his 
countenance  only,  being  too  comfortable  and  contented  to  write ;  and  Jeffrey,  Brougham, 
Smith,  and  Horner  were  its  active  and  administrative  spirits.  All  about  it  and  them  is 
well  known  through  the  biographies  of  three  of  them,  and  many  other  sources. 

It  is  with  Murray  only  we  have  now  to  do.'"'  His  personal  history  was  not  an  eventful 
one,  the  current  of  it  flowed  too  smoothly ;  it  was  hurried  over  no  cataract,  rippled  by  no 
tempest,  and  clouded  by  not  more  than  one  calamity.  The  second  son  of  a  judge,  Lord 
Henderland,  he  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  ;  and  if  he  exchanged  it  at  all,  it 
was  for  a  gold  one.  His  career  was  one  continuous  and  easy  success.  Without  being  forced 
to  toil  like  a  galley-slave  at  endless  cases  upon  cases,  as  is  the  usual  fortune  of  those  who 
attain  the  highest  honours  of  the  profession,  he  had  always  sufficient  leisure  to  live  a  little 
for  his  own  behoof,  and  not  entirely  for  that  of  the  public.  Perhaps  he  went  somewhat  too 
leisurely  about  his  business ;  and  any  man  who  has  courage  to  do  so  is  never  oppressed 
with  work.  But  he  could  work  easily.  He  had  faith  in  common  sense,  and  that  saved  him  a 
great  deal  of  hunting  after  precedent,  which  is  often  of  as  little  value  as  the  opinions  of  the 
old  women  who  perished  in  the  siege  of  Troy. 

When  Jeffrey  was  raised  to  the  bench,  Murray  succeeded  him  as  Lord- Advocate,  and 
was  first  M.P.  for  Leith  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

With  his  Leith  constituents  he  was  very  popular,  as  indeed  he  was  a  favourite  with  all, 
high  and  low,  with  whom  he  came  into  close  contact.  In  1839  he  was  raised  to  the  bench 
shortly  after  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  sat  on  it  for  twenty  years,  and 


*  This  short  sketch  we  quote  from  an  able  article  in  the  Journal  of  Jurisprudence,  by  Mr.  John  Campbell  Smith. 
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died  at  the  age  of  eighty,  7th  March  1859,  having  preserved  his  faculties  to  the  end,  and 
enjoyed  more  unalloyed  pleasure  in  life  than  is  the  common  lot.  His  sorest  grief  was  the 
loss  of  an  only  son,  born  of  a  happy  marriage  which  he  entered  into  in  his  middle  age. 

Like  Cockburn,  John  Archibald  Murray  was  content  with  Edinburgh,  and  found  ample 
enjoyment  in  its  society,  in  its  politics,  and  in  its  picturesque  lineaments  better  worth  con¬ 
templating  than  smoky  London. 

Unlike  the  others,  Murray  never  sought  distinction  in  literature  or  science,  or  he  might 
have  attained  it.  He  was  too  happy  ever  to  strive  to  be  great.  There  was  no  spur  of  care 
or  misery  to  goad  him  along  the  steep  paths  of  fame.  .  .  . 

Horner  wrote  to  him  affectionately  one  of  the  last  weeks  of  his  life.  Cockburn  and  he 
were  intimate  to  the  end  of  Cockburn’s  days  ;  and  so  was  Jeffrey,  whose  despairing,  doubting 
nature  always  found  ‘great  resources  in  Murray,’  who  was  genial  and  hopeful,  a  contrast  to 
himself.  With  Brougham,  too,  the  last  and  brightest  of  this  band,  he  was  on  terms  of  brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  since  Cockburn’s  death,  they  two  have  been  altogether  and  alone  in  the  procession 
of  Advocates  on  the  same  arch  of  the  Mirza  bridge, — all  their  compeers,  nearly  all  their 
predecessors,  and  many  of  their  successors  having  dropped  off  one  by  one  into  the  dark  and 
unknown  river.  Altogether  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  and  respect  for  his  entire 
character,  intellectual  and  moral,  public  and  private ;  and  to  those  who  have  seen  the 
venerable  octogenarian,  with  his  silver  hair  and  eyes  twinkling  keenly  to  the  last,  independent 
of  spectacles,  the  image  of  his  kindly,  happy,  cheery  face,  and  his  sunny  smile,  will  return 
long  hence,  and  be  a  witness  to  the  blessings  which  benevolence  can  spread  around  it, — like 
sun-light,  costing  nothing,  but  gladdening  all. 
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'  In  such  a  volume  as  the  present,  where  we  have  nearly  a  score 
of  examples  gf  a  popular  artist,  an  idea  of  his  manner  and  powers  is 
obtained  much  more  complete  and  satisfactory  than  any  single 
specimen,  however  well  translated  by  the  engraver,  could  afford. 

.  .  .  The  memoir  is  written  in  a  strain  of  warm  appreciation  of 
MacC'ulloch's  merits  as  a  man  and  an  artist  ;  with  many  acute 
observations  on  the  quality  and  modes  of  his  work,  such  as  only  a 
brother  artist — eminent,  too,  in  a  like  line — could  afford. ' — Scotsman. 

'Tile  public  of  Scotland,  and  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  in  every 
part  of  tile  world,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Alexander  Fraser 
for  presenting  them  with  this  beautiful  memorial  of  one  of  the  most 


gifted  of  modern  landscape  painters.  .  .  .  We  cannot  imagine  a 
more  acceptable  gift  to  an  expatriated  Scot,  or  a  better  souvenir  of 
a  Highland  tour,  than  “  Scottish.  Landscape.  .  .  . — Conran!. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  illustrations,  all  of 
them  photographs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Annan.  .  .  .  The  work  is  a 
splendid  memorial  of  MacCulloch,  and  a  most  attractive  volume  for 
all  admirers  of  Scottish  scenery  and  Scottish  art. ' — Daily  Review. 

'  The  volume  is  very  large  in  size,  handsomely  bound,  splendidly 
printed  on  thick  paper,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
souvenirs  of  Scotland  and  Scottish  art  which  we  remember  to  have 
seen.’ — Glasgow  Herald. 
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'  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  Christmas 
literature.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  of  his  best-known 
pictures  reproduced  by  photography,  and  forms  a  magnificent 
square  folio  volume.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  of  course  the  main 
feature  in  such  a  book  as  this,  .  .  .  but  the  descriptions  by  the 
Rev.  A.  I..  Simpson  are  very  well  and  carefully  written,  and  the 
photographs  ale  simply  above  all  praise.' — Times. 


1  Few  painters,  if  any,  have  taken  hold  of  the  Scottish  heart  so 
perfectly  as  Sir  George  Harvey. ,  .  .  We  conceive  that  he  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  Scottish  painters  of  subjects  peculiarly  Scotch.  .  .  . 
The  book  is  the  best  '  Christmas '  book  which  has  reached  ys  as 
yet.  The  descriptive  letterpress  shows  judgment  and  taste.' — 
Daily  Review. 
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'  A  sumptuous  quarto,  embracing  spirited  sketches  of  thirty-two  1 
Parliament  House  celebrities,  of  whom  twenty-seven  belonged  to 
the  Bench  and  Bar.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  consist  of  accurate 
photographic  copies  by  Mr.  Thomas  Annan  of  Glasgow,  of  a 
series  of  original  drawings,  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Scott 
Moncrieflf,  of  Fossaway,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  while  the  | 


accompanying  biographical  notices  are  compiled  by  a  living  member 
of  the  Scottish  Bar,  well  qualified  for  such  a  task.' — Courant. 

'  This  handsome  quarto  volume  is  destined  to  be  one  of  our 
standard  Edinburgh  books  of  the  class  to  which  Creech's  Fugitive 
Pieces,  Kay's  Portraits,  etc.  etc.  belong.  ...  It  would  make  a 
handsome  gift-book  at  the  present  season.'  -Daily  Review. 
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'  This  book,  which  contains  sixteen  proofs  of  his  ability,  will  give 
him  clue  prominence  among  British  painters.  .  .  .  We'thank  Mr. 
Macduff  for  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Art-treasures.' — The 
Art  Journal. 

Artis  Farrago  ”  is  essentially  the  work  of  an  Artist.  .  .  .  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  admirable  in  every  respect.'  .  . — The 
Glasgow  News. 

.  .  .  '  The  magnificent  volume  now  lying  before  us  is  truly  worthy 
of  the  name  of  Art.  .  .  .  Everything  about  the  work  merits  com¬ 
mendation.  The  initial  letters  are  especially  charming.  .  .  .  The 
subjects  are  well  selected. '  .  .  .  —  The  Record. 

...  ‘A  large  and  handsome  volume.  .  .  .  The  prints  are  care¬ 


fully  executed  and  admirably  mounted,  and  all  this,  with  letterpress 
and  paper  of  first-rate  quality,  goes  to  make  up  a  volume  which  is 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerned  in  its  production. ' —  The  Scotsman. 

...  ‘  In  regard  to  all  of  the  subjects  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  show  a  high  sense  of  the  mission  of  art. '  .  .  .  The 
Daily  Review. 

'  This  beautiful  book  is  fairly  described  by  its  unambitious  names,  a 
Gallery  of  Illustrations  of  Human  Life.  .  .  .  It  is  full  of  real  light — 
the  light  of  a  genius,  full  of  freshness  and  individuality.  .  .  .  The 
artist  is  admirable  in  his  sketches  of  life.'  .  .  . —  The  Glasgow  Herat d.. 

'  The  volume,  4to,  is  beautifully  bound,  and  forms  a  very  hand¬ 
some  presentation  volume.' — The  Con  rant. 
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The  work  is  illustrated  with  about  fifty  finely-executed  steel  engravings  of  the  most  interesting  old  buildings 
in  the  city,  and  many  valuable  woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  text.  Nearly  all  the  illustrations  are  from  the 
pencil  of  the  mthor. 
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